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Models of Trinitarian Revelation 


Boris Bobrinskoy^ 

How can we speak of the life-giving Trinity? How can 
we evoke this inaccessible mystery without reducing it to a 
simple theological doctrine, the subject of pure academic specu¬ 
lation? I would like to begin by recalling the words of the holy 
staretz Silouane, recounted by his biographer, Archimandrite 
Sophrony: “What meaning can be drawn from subtle trinitarian 
theology, if one does not have in one’s self the strength of the 
Father, the tender love of the Son, and the uncreated light of 
the Holy Spirit?” Having thus pronounced in advance my own 
condemnation, I resign myself nonetheless to break the silence 
and speak of our ultimate hope; for, as St Paul declares, “The 
love of Christ controls us” (2 Cor 5:14), and “Woe to me if 
I do not preach the gospel!” (1 Cor 9:16). 

I have entitled this academic discourse “Models of 
Trinitarian Revelation.” My purpose is to offer a few reflec¬ 
tions on the plurahty and complementarity of the modes of 
revelation of the divine Trinity, and consequently of our com¬ 
munion in trinitarian life. 

A first, introductory remark that needs to be made con¬ 
cerns the inadequacy of our discursive knowledge of the un¬ 
fathomable mystery of the Holy Trinity. Yet it is only in the 
Trinity that human thought finds its absolute stability: “no 
philosophical speculation has ever succeeded in rising to the 
mystery of the Holy Trinity. This is the reason why the human 
spirit was able to receive the full revelation of the Godhead 
only after Christ on the cross had triumphed over death and 
over the abyss of heU.”^ 

^Tfais paper was originally delivered at the academic convocation of the 
St. Sergius Theological Institute, Paris, on February 10, 1991. 

2V. Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church (New York: 
SVS Press, 1976), p. 66. 
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Revelation of the Holy Trinity appears as a form of in¬ 
struction, a baptismal initiation of one’s “spiritual intellect” 
[the nous] that is fallen and shattered. It involves exorcism of 
demons, purification of the senses and of the heart, spiritual 
illumination, and transformation of discursive language into a 
“triadic discourse,” necessitating a renewal of the fallen in¬ 
tellect through a “putting on” of the crucified and resurrected 
Christ. 

In this baptismal initiation of the human intellect, our 
capacity for spiritual understanding, we remain torn between 
two affirmations revealed in the Gospel. On the one hand, “no 
one has ever seen God” (Jn 1:18), “He dwells in inaccessible 
light” (1 Tim 6:16); and on the other, “the angels [of these 
little ones] always behold the face of my Father who is in 
heaven” (Mt 18:10), together with the Beatitude, “blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God” (Mt 5:8) and 
Jesus’ promise: “if anyone loves me, he will keep my word, 
and my Father will love him, and we will come to him and 
make our home with him” (Jn 14:23). 

Human names are wholly inadequate to define the trini¬ 
tarian mystery. “Trinity” is a late expression, borrowed from 
the religious and philosophical vocabulary of antiquity. It does 
not occur at all in the Bible. Modern Russian theology in fact 
prefers the term “Tri-unity,” which better expresses the anti¬ 
nomy of the One and the Three, the ultimate crux for the human 
intellect. 

The divine “paternity” and “filiation” remain totally be¬ 
yond any human experience of the loving relationships these 
terms express. Rather than being images or analogies based 
on human life, they are, to the contrary, the eternal and im¬ 
mutable divine foundation of all human fatherhood and sonship. 

Similarly, “Spirit” is not a proper name. It designates 
wind, breath, soul: all that stands in contrast to the weakness 
of the flesh (Mt 26:41) which “is to no avail” (Jn 6:63). 
The Church Fathers developed the notion of “hypostasis” to 
express the uniqueness and specificity of each of the Three 
divine Persons, united in mutual love. Yet the word “hypostasis” 
itself remains a limited, human convention, since no human 
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term can express what is unique and uncommunicable about 
each Person. 

At this point I would like to introduce the Biblical, and 
specifically Johannine, notion of “witness,” martyria, which 
can help us penetrate to the heart of the divine mystery. The 
Jews accused Jesus of bearing witness to Himself (Jn 8:13) 
and thereby breaking the Mosaic Law, according to which at 
least two witnesses must confirm an accusation (Deut 19:15; 
Mt 18:16). To be sure, if Jesus bears witness to Himself, that 
witness is worthless. Nevertheless, others bear witness to Him: 
Moses (Jn 5:46), John the Baptist (Jn 5:33), and the works 
the Father gave Him to accomplish (Jn 5:36). Finally, the 
Father Himself, who sent Jesus into the world, bears Him wit¬ 
ness (Jn 5:37; 8:14,18). Here there is reciprocity, a mutual 
revelation of the Father by the Son and the ^n by the Father. 

The Johannine theme of witness is essentially pneumato- 
logical: “The Counselor [Paraclete], whom I shall send you 
from the Father, even the Spirit of Truth who proceeds from 
the Father, He will bear witness to me; and you also are wit¬ 
nesses” (Jn 15:26-27). This theme of witness should be un¬ 
derstood in the fullest sense as an existential recognition of 
Truth, and of the veracity of Him to whom the witness is 
made. In the end, this witness is sealed by the shedding of 
blood (cf. Rev 6:9; 12:11). In this regard the term “witness” 
becomes a proper name, a title that qualifies Jesus Christ as 
the One whom the Book of Revelation twice calls “the faith¬ 
ful and true Witness” (1:5; 3:14). But of what and to whom 
is He a witness? I would suggest that Jesus is both the Witness 
of the Father to His human creatures (a witness of His love 
and will), and the Witness on our behalf before God (cf. 1 
Jn 2:1-2; Heb 9:11-14; Rom 8:34). There is, then, a double 
mediation, which associates the theme of witness with that other 
Johannine theme of “consolation/intercession” (paraklesis, 
parakletos). 

This reciprocity of trinitarian witness, of the Father by 
the Son and of the Son by the Father, culminating in the wit¬ 
ness of the Holy Spirit, leads us to the heart of our subject: 
the multiple models or pathways of trinitarian revelation. 
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Divine action is always trinitarian, from the first moment 
of creation until the final recapitulation of all things in Christ, 
and by Him, in the Father. Within the history of salvation, 
there is no moment in which one of the Three Persons is pre¬ 
dominant, leaving the others less present, less active. “The 
Father,” St Irenaeus writes, “is always He who decides and 
commands, the Son is He who acts and creates, the Spirit is 
He who nourishes and gives growth; and little by little, man 
thereby progresses toward perfection.”® 

If the Fathers considered the theophanies of the Old 
Testament to be manifestations of the eternal Word, in prepara¬ 
tion for His ultimate incarnation, they recognized no less the 
permanent operation of the Holy Spirit in the inspiration of 
the Scriptures (“He who spoke by the prophets”; cf. 1 Pet 
1:11-12); and the expression “Redeemer” they knew to be 
a title attributed to Yahweh Himself (cf. Job 19:25; Isa 41:14, 
etc.). Although the Father remains the great Unknown of the 
Old Testament, the depths of His divine compassion neverthe¬ 
less appear with ever greater clarity throughout the psalms and 
the prophets. 

If the period of the Gospel is that of the incarnation of 
the eternal Word and of His redeeming presence, the Savior 
is nevertheless filled and directed in His humanity by the divine 
Spirit; and thus He reveals to us the love of the Father. The 
Cross and Resurrection of Christ are themselves an infinite 
echo of trinitarian life. 

If, finally, the period of the Church is inaugurated by the 
Pentecostal descent of the Spirit, in a “permanent Pentecost,” 
the work of the Spirit is to utter in the depths of our hearts, 
“Abba, Father” (Rom 8:15; Gal 4:6). And it is He who urges 
us as well towards confession of Christ’s Lordship (1 Cor 12:3). 

Thus there is no temporal period that is proper to the 
Spirit alone; nor is there a reign of the Spirit before the coming 
in fullness of the trinitarian Kingdom. 

This primacy of the consubstantial and undivided Trinity, 
however, should not hinder us from distinguishing the several 
pathways by which trinitarian revelation is accomplished. Nor 


SAdv. Haer. IV.38.3. 
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should it prevent us from affirming, in the strongest terms and 
as a fundamental principle, that in the age of the Gospel the 
mystery of Christ is primary, in Him we discover the Father, 
as in Him we receive both the promise and the gift of the 
Spirit. Certainly we must also affirm that this revelation of the 
Father by the Son, and this gift of the Spirit that He communi¬ 
cates to us, are only possible because the Spirit dwells in Jesus 
as His own personal “spirit,” at the deepest level of His being 
and in all fullness, because the Father and the Son are One. 
Accordingly, we need to affirm that the first approach to the 
trinitarian mystery is christological. In Christ Jesus, St Paul 
tells us, “all the fullness of the Godhead dwells bodily” (Col 
2:9): this is a trinitarian fullness (pleroma), a fullness of the 
Father and the Spirit, together with the divine and deifying 
energies of life, love and glory. 

Christ Himself is a trinitarian hypostasis, as are the Father 
and the Spirit. The most classic expression of Christian theology 
affirms as much. Recently, Metropolitan John Zizioulas of¬ 
fered a meditation on what he called the “pneumatological con¬ 
stitution” of the mystery of Christ, one which produced a sig¬ 
nificant illumination of our subject. It can be summarized in 
these few words: “Constituted by the Spirit, Christ is the 
perfect Image of the Father.” 

In the unfolding of the Gospel message, Christ speaks 
first of all of the Father. Here we are offered the first stage in 
the reciprocal revelation of the Father by the Son and of the 
Son by the Father. The evangelist Luke introduces the pneuma¬ 
tological aspect of this revelation from the very beginning of 
his Gospel, with his account of Jesus’ nativity and childhood, 
culminating with His first proclamation in the s 5 magogue at 
Nazareth: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, for He has 
appointed me to preach good news....” (Lk 4:18). 

Apart from the pneumatological elements of the first 
chapters of St John’s Gospel (the dialogues with Nicodemus 
and the Samaritan woman, the saying in the Temple concern¬ 
ing Living Water), we find the principal development of the 
revelation of the Holy Spirit in the Farewell Discourses (Jn 
14-16), within the intimate context of the Last Supper: “No 
longer do I call you servants,. .. but I have called you friends. 
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for all that I have heard from my Father I have made known 
to you” (Jn 15:15). 

Here Jesus appears as Master of the work of salvation. 
Having promised His disciples to offer prayer to the Father 
(Jn 14:16) in the form of a permanent and ceaseless epiklesis, 
He promises that He Himself will send the Spirit into the 
world (Jn 15:26). The Pentecostal descent of the Spirit inaugu¬ 
rates His permanent presence within the Church, as the fruit 
of the heavenly intercession of Christ our High Priest (cf. 
Heb 7:25). 

The christological character of trinitarian revelation is 
summarized in the trinitarian blessing which concludes the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians: “The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the communion of the Holy 
Spirit be with all of you” (13:13[14]; cf. Phil 2:1). This is a 
remarkable formula, one which stands in sharp contrast to the 
strictly christological benedictions of the other letters (“The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you,” with minor varia¬ 
tions). It is Christ Himself who communicates to us the love 
of the Father, who reveals His Name, who teaches us to pray 
to Him, and who, finally, grants us communion in the Holy 
Spirit. In this sense, the Christian kerygma is fundamentally 
christological. The very essence of the Christian message is the 
proclamation and experience of the Risen Christ; and it is at 
the heart of this mystery, and proceeding from it, that we have 
access to the Father and receive the gift of communion in the 
Holy Spirit. 

Here Christ appears as the primary Giver of the Spirit, 
while the Spirit comes to fulfill the divine promise as the very 
Gift of new life. I use the term “gift” intentionally, since it has 
long held a privileged place in Western theology (donum, 
munus ), with the inherent danger of a certain de-personalization 
of the Spirit and consequently of His subordination relative to 
the Father and the Son. Here we find adumbrated, of course, 
the problem of the filioque, a matter we shall discuss further on. 

This christological schema of divine revelation: Christ- 
Father-Spirit, is absolutely fundamental. Yet it is not enough 
simply to speak of the reciprocity of trinitarian relationships. 
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I just mentioned the Lukan episode of the Lord’s preaching 
at Nazareth, when Jesus reads the passage from Isaiah, “The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, for He has anointed me.. 
(Isa 61:1-2; Lk 4:18). This text leads us to another model 
of revelation, in which the Father is the Origin, while the Spirit 
is the Mediator who actualizes the incarnation of the Word in 
the Virgin Mary and who “rests” upon Jesus from the moment 
of His virginal conception and His birth. Here Christ appears 
as the end of a trinitarian movement in which the Spirit of the 
Father abides in all fullness. From all eternity the Son is the 
locus of the Spirit’s “repose,” and consequently in the incarna¬ 
tion Jesus is quite naturally the “Christ,” that is, the One 
“anointed” by the Spirit. He is the Anointed in His humanity, 
because He is the eternal locus of the “resting” or “repose”— 
the unique divine indwelling (menein)—oi the Spirit; but it is 
precisely because He is anointed by the Spirit in His humanity 
that we are able to attain to the knowledge of the eternal rest¬ 
ing of the Spirit in the Son. This theme of the eternal resting 
of the Spirit was developed by St John of Damascus and is 
expressed in the liturgy of Pentecost: “Holy Immortal, Spirit- 
Paraclete, who proceeds from the Father and rests in the Son” 
(verse of Leo the Wise). 

Theology of Semitic and Cappadocian coloring was par¬ 
ticularly sensitive to this pneumatic dimension of christology. 
According to this perspective, the Holy Spirit “accompanies” 
Christ throughout His saving mission: “Everything that hap¬ 
pened since the Lord’s coming in the flesh, it all comes to pass 
through the Spirit. . . [the Spirit] was present in every action 
He performed. He was there when the Lord was tempted by 
the devil.... The Spirit was united with Jesus when He per¬ 
formed miracles.. .. Nor did the Spirit leave Him after His 
resurrection from the dead”^ 

This theme of the resting of the Spirit on Jesus—and thus 
this schema that I would call the “messianic” form of trinitarian 
revelation—is fundamental to the entire Christian vision of sal¬ 
vation. He who rests upon Jesus rests as well upon us. He who 
constitutes Jesus in his God-manhood likewise accomplishes 

■^St. Basfl the Great, On the Holy Spirit 16.39 (NY; SVS Press, 1980), 
p. 65. 
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our deification. The Spirit in this regard is the master Artificer 
of our sanctification, our “becoming” in the Image and Likeness 
of the unique Son, He who alone is Holy. 

A third model of trinitarian revelation, of course, is that 
of the classic sequence expressed by the baptismal formula 
and liturgical doxologies: Father-Son-Holy Spirit. Here the 
Father and the glorified Son send the Holy Spirit as the ful¬ 
fillment of revelation, to convey the fullness of trinitarian knowl¬ 
edge: “I have come to cast fire upon the earth!,” the Savior 
declares (Lk 12:49). “Pentecost is thus the object, the final 
goal, of the divine economy upon earth. Christ returns to 
the Father that the Spirit may descend.”® 

The Fathers often stressed the point that Pentecost con¬ 
stitutes the meaning and the end of Redemption: “God became 
a bearer of flesh,” St Athanasius declared, “so that man might 
become a bearer of Spirit.”® In this same perspective, St Gregory 
of Nazianzus describes in a linear model the three “moments” 
of divine revelation: that of the Father, foreshadowed in the 
Old Testament; that of the Son, in the Gospel; and finally that 
of the Holy Spirit, whom we know in the life of the Church.^ 
Yet the reverse movement is equally true: the Spirit matures 
and prepares us. He leads us toward the Redeemer Christ and 
unites us with Him, and in the words of certain Pauline pas¬ 
sages, in the end, aU things find their fulfillment in the Father 
(cl, for example, 1 Cor 15:28). 

Christian theology has favored this classic trinitarian or¬ 
der: Father, Son, Holy Spirit. The name of “Father” is cor¬ 
relative to that of the Son; it is only at a later period that 
theological reflection sought to locate the Holy Spirit in the 
heart of the trinitarian mystery. During the initial period of 
conflict with the Arians, the theme of “consubstantiality” was 
developed as a function of the names Father and Son, with¬ 
out giving specific consideration to the place and nature of 
the Holy Spirit. The Spirit in fact was only brought into trini¬ 
tarian discussion through what might be called “internal neces¬ 
sity.” Nevertheless, we should stress that even if the theme of 

^V. Lossky, Mystical Theology^ p. 159. 

^On the Incarnation and Against the Arians, 8. 

'^Theological Discourses 5:26. 
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the Spirit was not yet spelled out theologically, the Church’s 
reflection on the mystery of the Father and the Son was clearly 
inspired by the Spirit. For He is the illumination by which 
the divinity of the Son, co-eternal with the Father, is revealed. 

Permit me to formulate a hypothesis, with all prudence, 
and with all respect toward our Catholic brethren. Is it not the 
exclusive insistence on this baptismal order—Father, Son, Holy 
Spirit—and, consequently, on a conception of the Spirit as 
coming only after the Son, and sent into the world conjointly 
by the Father and the Son, that has led to the development of 
a trinitarian theology according to which the Spirit is not only 
sent by the Father and the Son as their common Gift, but also 
receives from both the Father and the Son His eternal origin! 

On the other hand, a pluralistic vision of the movements 
of trinitarian revelation would seem to avoid the danger of 
enclosing the mystery in a single model, which risks creating 
a serious imbalance and compromising our theological under¬ 
standing. The sending of the Spirit by the Son, therefore, should 
be seen as complementary to the function proper to the Spirit, 
which is to render Christ present in the world. Both of them 
are at one and the same time Gift and Giver, coming together, 
simultaneously from the Father, such that we can not and must 
not conceptualize the eternal generation of the Son apart from 
the procession of the Spirit, or the procession of the Holy Spirit 
apart from the generation of the Son. The Trinity must be con¬ 
ceived and expressed triadically, giving full consideration to 
every aspect of its mystery. 

Finally, there is a fourth model, according to which the 
Holy Spirit has priority. I am speaking here of the spiritual 
“gifts” or charismata which St Paul describes in the first letter 
to the Corinthians: “There are varieties of gifts [literally, 
charismata], but the same Spirit; and there are varieties of serv¬ 
ice [literally, diakoniai] but the same Lord; and there are varieties 
of workings [literally, “energies” or actions], but it is the same 
God [that is, the Father] who inspires them all in every one” 
(1 Cor 12:4-6). Here we find an ascending trinitarian formula, 
beginning with the gifts of the Spirit, continuing in the ministries 
of the unique Lord, and culminating in the operations or saving 
economia of the Father. Here for the first time the Father is 
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the end rather than the beginning: the One to whom Christ 
will deliver the Kingdom “after destroying every rule and every 
authority and power,” when the Son Himself “will also be sub¬ 
jected to Him who submitted all things to Him, that God may 
be all in all” (1 Cor 15:24,28).* 

St Irenaeus also speaks of the progression of the saints, 
from the Spirit toward the Son, and from the Son toward the 
Father. In the fourth century, St Basil spoke of the Spirit as 
the locus of worship, the domain of knowledge, affirming that 
in Him we know the Son and by the Son we are adopted by 
the Father, enabling us thereby to contemplate the Archetype. 
Here, too, the Spirit is the Artificer and Author of sanctifica¬ 
tion, whose gifts are communion with the Father and the Son. 

In every personal destiny, as in the duration of the world 
itself, revelation of the Father constitutes the end and fulfill¬ 
ment of history. When the Father finally makes His dwelling 
place in us (cf. Jn 14:23), then “time will be no more” (Rev 
10:6). Thus the Lord’s Prayer is to be understood as essen¬ 
tially eschatological. Its organic place within the eucharistic 
liturgy clearly underscores the eschatological aspect of the sacra¬ 
ment of the gathered community: the Endtime is already in¬ 
augurated. And thus the Church remembers and affirms, in 
its confession of the Nicene Creed and in the eucharistic 
Memorial (anamnesis), that Christ is coming again to judge 
the living and the dead. 

It would be appropriate at this point to recall an espe¬ 
cially profound intuition of Fr Paul Florensky, one that still 
speaks to us today. “In general,” he writes, “apart from rare 
moments of intense spiritual experience, the personal existence 
of the Christian, as well as the daily life of the Church (ex¬ 
cluding that of the elect in heaven) can know the Holy Spirit 
as ‘Person’ only in the most limited, confused and obscure 
fashion.... Otherwise, history would come to an end, the full¬ 
ness of time would be upon us... . But as long as history con¬ 
tinues, only brief moments of illumination by the Spirit are 
possible”* We touch here upon a theme that is particularly 
dear to modern Russian theology: the theme of the kenosis 

8“All in all” (NRSV); or “everything to everyone” (RSV). 

*“Pillar and Foundation of the Truth,” from the French version, Colonne 
et fondement de la viriti (Paris, 1935), pp. 78-79. 
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or self-abasement of the Spirit, revealed through His gifts 
and in the lives of saints. To speak of the kenosis of the Spirit, 
however, is to speak as well of the kenosis of the Holy Trinity: 
the painful waiting on the part of the Three Persons for the 
full coming of the Kingdom, when the total number of the 
elect will be brought in. 

To conclude this meditation I would like to make three 
points. 

1. I have not attempted here to engage in trinitarian 
geometry, but rather to stress the importance of discovering 
multiple movements in the revelation and circular communion 
of the three hypostases, movements termed in dogmatic theology 
“trinitarian perichoresis." Our interest in this quest is not only 
speculative. It allows us better to conceive the diversity and 
reciprocity in the revelatory activity of the divine Persons. 

2. This kind of process can also help us place the Latin 
understanding of the filioque—as the product of one-sided, 
Western theological speculation—in a broader context, the con¬ 
text both more “catholic” and more true of an Orthodox theo¬ 
logical synthesis. In this latter context, considering the giving of 
the Spirit by the Father and the Son (that inspired the filioque), 
there appears another, complementary movement of equal im¬ 
portance: the resting of the Spirit of the Father upon the Son 
on the one hand, and on the other, the acquisition of filiation 
by the Son from the Father by virtue of the movement of the 
Holy Spirit as Giver of divine life. Such a perspective takes us 
a long way from the one-sided vision of the filioque. 

It is high time we cut the Gordian knot of the centuries- 
old conflict which has separated Orthodoxy from Roman 
Catholicism, by accepting to delete the filioque from the Sym¬ 
bol of Faith and to reopen serious dialogue on the subject 
between our respective churches. 

It is only in its catholicity, that is, in the fullness of its 
lived Truth, mutually confessed and shared, that the Church 
can genuinely express its faith in the Holy Trinity. The Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan confession of faith is a fundamental given, 
shared by East and West, and it should become once again 
the point of departure for our fraternal dialogue. Orthodoxy 
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does not find itself concerned by the dogmatic formulations 
that culminated in proclamation of the filioque at the Council 
of Lyon, because it was never creatively associated with the 
reflection that led to elaboration of that dogma. Today, resolu¬ 
tion of the problem of the filioque is inseparable from the ec- 
clesiological problem, that is, from the problem of Roman 
primacy as distinguished from Orthodox conciliarity. 

For the past thousand years speculative theology has sep¬ 
arated and set over against each other the Christian East and 
the Christian West. The “descent of the mind into the heart,” 
characteristic of hesychasm, suggests that rooting theological 
teaching in the lived and shared trinitarian experience of our 
respective confessions will lead us eventually to a place of 
unity and love, in and through the Spirit. In Ais time of crisis 
in our ecclesial relations, a return to the mutually experienced 
“place of the Spirit” is more urgent and more timely than 
ever before. 

3. The entire life of the Church—with its liturgical and 
sacramental foundation, together with its place within the 
world—is to be defined in the framework of the plurality of 
trinitarian relationships. Christ communicates the Spirit to us 
in a boundless flow of witness, service, love, and the missionary 
expansion of the Church, within the time and space of this 
world. The Spirit, in turn, assures the continuity and identity 
of the ecclesial Body of Christ, through time and space, by 
means of apostolic Tradition, mission and witness. And this 
same Spirit gathers us together within the framework of time 
and space, in the eschatological present of the eucharistic Body 
of Christ, in anticipation of the eternal festival in the Kingdom 
of the Holy Trinity. 

The Church, and we ourselves, are constantly shaped and 
transformed by Christ and the Spirit, whom St Irenaeus called 
“the two Hands of the Father.” In Christ and by Him, we pray 
to the Father for the gift of the Spirit. In the Spirit and by 
Him, we appeal to Christ: “Maranatha! Come, Lord Jesus, 
come soon!” In Christ and in the Spirit, the ineffable Name of 
the Father makes itself heard: “Abba, Father,” “Our Father.” 
This ineffable divine Name is the ultimate fulfillment of every 
prayer and every spoken word. 
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Words to Live By: 

A Conversation that the Elders Had with One Another 
Concerning Thoughts 
(HEPI AOnZMaN)* 


Tim Vivian 


Introduction 

“Give me a word, father.” From the time of Saint Antony— 
at least—younger monks would ask older monks, or abbas, for 
a saving word, for advice, for wise counsel on how to live. 
Many of the answers given by the abbas were remembered 
and eventually written down, becoming, in some cases, a kind 
of Christian midrash, a commentary on scripture and its con¬ 
tinuing relevance and importance; in other cases, what the abba 
says does not directly allude to scripture but becomes a sec¬ 
ond canon. “The words of elders and of Scripture,” as Douglas 
Burton-Christie has observed, “constituted a double tradition of 
authority for those living in the desert.”* This double tradi¬ 
tion, like good root stock, forms the secure foundation for the 
apophthegmata or sayings of the early desert monks; the sayings, 
like roses, or branches filled with grapes, rise from that stock. 
One such branch, fruit from the desert, is A Conversation that 

*I wish to thank Professor Apostolos N. Athanassakis for reading the manu¬ 
script and making several helpful suggestions regarding the translation. This 
article is dedicated to Professor Athanassakis in thanksgiving for fifteen 
years of friendship, love, and wisdom. 

^Douglas Burton-Christie, The Word in the Desert: Scripture and the 
Quest for Holiness in Early Christian Monasticism (Oxford: Oxford UP, 
1993), 110. 

2J.-C. Guy, “Un Dialogue monastique inedit: HEP I AOriZMiiN,” 
Revue d’ascetique et mystique 33 (1957): 171-88. 
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the Elders Had with One Another Concerning Thoughts 
(AIAAEHIZ TEPONTON OPOZ AAAHAOYZ OEPl 
AOnZMQN). 

In 1957 J.-C. Guy published this previously unedited and 
untranslated collection of thirty-one apophthegmata (translated 
here for the first time into English), which he termed “le petit 
Dialogue monastique anonyme.”^ Photius (810-895), patriarch 
of Constantinople and indefatigable bibliographer, apparently 
knew of this work, but Concerning Thoughts is not uniformly 
found in the medieval manuscripts of the Apophthegmata, or 
Sayings of the Desert Fathers, that had their origins in early 
desert monasticism.® 

The Apophthegmata fall into three main groupings: (1) the 
Systematic Collection, known in the West as the Verba Seniorum, 
which is arranged topically;^ (2) the Alphabetical Collection, 
called the Apophthegmata Patrum or Paterikonf and (3) a 
combined collection, the Alphabetico-Anonymous.® The 
Conversation Concerning Thoughts translated below belongs 
to a different category: it is missing from several systematic 
collections and is not found in the alphabetico-anonymous col¬ 
lections; furthermore, it exists in several codices that are ig¬ 
norant of both the systematic and the alphabetico-anonymous 
collections^ Concerning Thoughts, as Guy sees it, is like several 
other small collections of early monastic sayings that form 

^On the origins of the desert apophthegmata^ see Burton-Christie, 76-81. 

^For an English translation, from Rosweyde’s edition, see Owen 
Chadwick, trans., Western Asceticism (The Library of Christian Classics; 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1958), 33-189. 

®For an English translation, see Benedicta Ward, trans.. The Sayings 
of the Desert Fathers: The Alphabetical Collection (Kalamazoo: Cistercian 
Publications, rev. ed., 1984). 

®For an English translation, based on the text published by F. Nau, see 
Benedicta Ward, trans., The Wisdom of the Desert Fathers: Apophthegmata 
Patrum from the Anonymous Series (Oxford: SLG Press, 1975). For a 
concise discussion of the various collections, see Burton-Christie, 85-88, and 
for a complete bibliography of the Sayings see Burton-Christie, 305-6. 

7Guy, 171-3. Ten of the sayings do occur elsewhere, in virtually the 
same form. See N 506 (which reproduces #s 25, 26, 23, and 24 of the 
present collection), N 507 (#s 21, 30), N 508 (# 31), N 623 (# 22), 
N 624 (# 23), N 627 (#9), and N 636 (# 28) in Lucien Regnault, trans., 
Les Sentences des P^res du desert: sirie des anonymes (Solesmes-Bellefontaine, 
1985), 183-4, 268, and 276. Regnault’s cross-references are incorrect for 
N 506 and 507. 
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appendices to the systematic collections but that also have an 
“existence independent of these collections.”® The Conversation 
on Thoughts was apparently popular among medieval monks, 
and exists in a number of manuscripts,® which is not surprising: 
it is a wise, down to earth, sensible, and humane work. 

From its earliest days, monasticism has had masters and 
disciples, those experienced in the tradition and those who have 
come to the desert to learn; Antony attached himself to an 
elder, as did Pachomius. For us to enter the world of the 
Conversation Concerning Thoughts, we must imagine two monks, 
or a group of monks, sitting together in quiet conversation. 
The title of this work suggests that it is a conversation between 
“elders,” but rather than think of a dialogue between two old 
men, or experienced monks, we would do better to understand 
“elders” here as meaning “the men of old,” “the monks of old.” 
The questions put forth clearly show that a disciple or novice 
is asking counsel of a monastic elder.'® Although this piece was 
undoubtedly not the result of a single session between an abba 
and his disciple, it certainly comes out of the abba-disciple 
tradition. Concerning Thoughts is a collection of sayings, edited 
anonymously, that follows a question-answer format. The sub¬ 
ject of the conversation is thoughts, logismoi: how to deal with 
bad or evil thoughts, and how to cultivate good ones." 

In a lecture for the novices at the Abbey of Gethsemani in 
Kentucky, a monk of our own day, Thomas Merton, humorously 
defined logismoi •, 

^Guy, 173. The other collections he adduces are The Account (oj 
Narrative) of the Twelve Anchorites, the twelve chapters of the De virtutibus 
of Abba Moses, and the Sententiae of Hesychius. 

^For a discussion of the manuscripts see Guy, 173-6. 

i^nrhis is corroborated by the ten apophthegmata from Concerning Thoughts 
found in the collection translated by Lucien Regnault; of these ten, nine 
explicitly refer to an elder being questioned by a disciple: four have the 

formula “Un ancien fut interroge_II repondit” (N 623-624, 636), while 

four begin “Le (Et le) frere dit-L’ancien repondit” (N 506), and two 

begin “Un frere demanda (encore) h un ancien... . Et Tancien lui repondit” 
(N 507). Only one (N 508) retains the format of Concerning Thoughts: 
“Demande.. . . R6ponse.” 

i^Of the thirty-one apophthegmata, though, eight or nine are concerned with 
more general issues of monastic life; possessions (Saying 6), psalmody and 
fasting (7), wine-drinking (8), judging others in community (9), forgiving 
others (10), bringing the eucharistic thank-offering (11), slander (12), 
faith (20), and mediating disputes (22). 
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Logismoi are thoughts; we usually mean “useless 
thoughts” or “bad thoughts,” or something like that. 

I remember—this occasionally happens here, it doesn’t 
happen to me ’cause I don’t hear confessions in par¬ 
ishes, but priests who hear confessions in parishes— 
kids will come up and say, “I had thoughts.” 

“Well that’s not a sin. Glad you had thoughts; 
you’ve got a mind.” 

“No, but I had thoughts." (Merton and the novices 
laugh.) 

So, but the desert fathers are a little bit like that, 
see: logismoi are thoughts, but they’re the kind of, 
any thought that you don’t want, that you didn’t 
ought to have.”*^ 

Merton’s definition is accurate—at least with regard to 
A Conversation Concerning Thoughts. Thoughts were (and 
are) of paramount importance for monastics because monks 
are, at least theoretically, less concerned with things, “the things 
of this world”: cars, fashionable clothing, mortgage payments, 
appearances. As Evagrius Ponticus, the first theologian of the 
monastic life, pointed out: “With laymen the demons fight rather 
by means of present things... . But with monks, [the demons 
fight] mostly by means of thoughts; for in the wilderness they 
have no things.”^® Today, perhaps, we see that the line dividing 
monk and layperson is not so great: the Gospel asks all of us 
to be detached from worldly things. Jesus’ instructions are 
specific and unambiguous: “Give up everything,” “Take noth¬ 
ing with you,” “Consider the lilies of the field.” That’s the 
first step. 

The next step is even more difficult—and necessary. Freed 

i^Thomas Merton, “Prayer and Self-Growth” (Credence Cassettes; 
Kansas City: The National Catholic Reporter Publishing Co., n.d.), side 
two. By contrast, compare the definition of Evagrius Ponticus, which Thomas 
Spidlik charitably characterizes as “too complicated,” in Spidlik, The Spirituality 
of the Christian East: A Systematic Handbook (Kalamazoo: Cistercian 
Publications, 1986), 239. 

i^Evagrius Ponticus, Praktikos 48; in Spidlik, 237. For his discussion 
of logismoi in early desert spirituality, and especially in Evagrian thought, 
see 237-42. 
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from things, the monk strives to be “freed from thought” so 
“the knowledge of God might dwell in him” (Saying 1). The 
monk is safest when he’s in his cell (2), but the Devil tries to 
lure the monk out of his cell with thoughts (3). Thoughts lead 
to sexual fantasies (26, 27), fornication (24), slander and 
backbiting (12, 25), distraction in prayer (14), and distraction 
while working (17). Thoughts, then, must be mastered if the 
monk is to live in solitude (23). We need to remember, though, 
that solitude is not an end, but a means, the means toward 
fellowship and, ultimately, union with God. Solitude is not 
isolation, but quiet; not distance, but nearness: to oneself, to 
God—and then, its fruit, to others (compassion comes when 
we are no longer preoccupied with things or ourselves; see 
below). Solitude, hesychia, is life without—or with a minimum 
of—distractions, things that pull us away from God; solitude 
allows us to live devoted to God. As such, solitude can, and 
should, be part of every Christian life. 

The early monastic understanding of thoughts at first 
probably seems a dour (though accurate!) assessment of human 
consciousness: thoughts can lead us into a variety of tempta¬ 
tions. The monk at first does seem like the kid in the con¬ 
fessional: “Father, forgive me, for I had thoughts” But A 
Canversation Concerning Thoughts is more lively and more 
hopeful—and more nuanced—than a cursory glance might in¬ 
dicate. It is lively because it is alive with metaphor, rich with 
the earthy analogies both of Jesus and the village: the monk 
is a dove (2) and the Devil an enchanter (3). In cliched 
monastic imagery, the monk must do battle (4) and is an 
athlete in competition (23); however, a firethrowing catapult 
moves beyond the clich6 and makes vivid the danger of 
speech (4). Fishermen and craftsmen, boats and waves, seeds 
and branches are all metaphorically enlisted in teaching the 
young monk. 

A Conversation Concerning Thoughts is hopeful because 
it stresses moderation over severe austerity, the community over 
narcissistic individualism. Holiness, these sayings stress, is both 
sensible and concerned with others. False piety is drawn-in and 
withdrawn; Concerning Thoughts will have no truck with that. 
It is here that our text is most midrashic. The Bible could be. 
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and was, and is, often used to foster a narrow, strangulated 
view of human beings and their worlds, both heaven and earth; 
instead of being a gift of the Holy Spirit, a wise friend, scripture 
can become a rulebook. In Saying 6 the interlocutor asks, “Is 
it good to possess two tunics?” Jesus’ command is clearly in 
the background: it is not good to possess two tunics (Mt 10:10; 
Lk 9:3). But the abba sensibly says that we need clothing; more 
important is moral purity. 

In Saying 19 when the questioner asks, “Can a person sin 
because of an idea?” he may have Mt 5:28 in mind, where 
Jesus says, “But I say to you that everyone who looks at a 
woman with lust has already committed adultery with her 
in his heart.” The abba insists, though, that ideas in themselves 
are not sinful; “any sin not brought to completion is not a 
sin.”‘^ In the same way, when the abba is asked about noc¬ 
turnal fantasies, he replies that “temptation that comes while 
we’re asleep is ineffectual” (27). Saying 7 seems to summarize 
the abba’s outlook: Do what is required; don’t strive unneces¬ 
sarily. We need to remember, though, that what was required 
of the monks was a great deal; but fanaticism leads to ruin. 

This moderate attitude combines, interestingly, with hard- 
headed realism: the Devil is a very real, and very threatening, 
presence;*® slander and backbiting are enemies of community;*® 
distractions are common, and the spiritual life is rife with 
seductions. The greatest seduction for one seeking holiness, in 
fact, may be self-absorption. The abba will not allow that. In 
three of the Sayings, the monk asks questions about individual 
piety and personal holiness: “I want to be a witness for God” 
(13), “How can a person love God?” (28), and “How can a 
person know that his prayer is acceptable to God?” (31). In 
each case the abba tells the monk that his first concern is not 
for himself but for his neighbor: you are a witness for God 
if you bear with your neighbor (13), you love God by help¬ 
ing a brother in difficulty (28), and your prayer is acceptable 
before God if you do not wrong your neighbor. “But if some- 

i4Guy adduces an analogous saying wise in its understanding: “For the 
person who does not have evil and good thoughts is like the land of Sodom 
and Gomorrah inasmuch as it is salty and bears neither fruit nor plants. 
But good earth brings forth wheat and tares.’* See n. 35 below, 
the Devil’s role in thoughts, see Spidlik, 240-1. 
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one wrongs his neighbor in any way whatsoever, either physically 
or spiritually, his prayer is an abomination and is unaccepta¬ 
ble” (31). Handiwork, the monk’s chief occupation in prayer, 
is good because it allows monks to give to the poor (17). No 
solipsism here, no hoarding of the spiritual self. Humility is the 
chief virtue, not humility as a debasing but as a realistic—and 
non-competitive—understanding of the self, humility that allows 
you to put your neighbor before yourself (30). 

Not a popular spirituality for the twentieth-century West— 
but then it never was. But if we take the spirituality of these 
monks seriously, we take Jesus seriously. J.-C. Guy has com¬ 
mented that the number of manuscripts of Concerning Thoughts 
shows the interest that the medieval monks had in this early 
monastic work and that this is “sufficient reason for it to re¬ 
main ours also.”^’' No, that’s not enough. A Conversation 
Concerning Thoughts should hold our interest because it is, in 
the main,^* true. It has in it much—not all—of the truth of the 
Gospel; its monks are trying to be, as Joan Chittister has re¬ 
cently put it, “Gospel persons” prayerful, reflective, quiet 
(“above all the virtues God has chosen silence”),^® compas¬ 
sionate, giving. In an age (and a Church?) of consumerism 
and misguided individualism, these are virtues worthy of our 
emulation, virtues worth the attention of pastors, preachers, and 
spiritual directors. The words here are still words to live by. 


CONCERNING THOUGHTS 

1. Question; How should the monk live in his cell? 

Answer; He should keep away from human knowl¬ 
edge so that when he is freed from thought the knowledge of 
God might dwell in him. 

the importance of this theme for the early monks, see Apostolos 
N, Athanassakis and Tim Vivian, trans., The Life of Saint George of Choziba 
and the Miracles of the Most Holy Mother of God at Choziba (San Fran¬ 
cisco: Catholic Scholars Press, 1944), 23-24, 67-71, and 73-89. 
i7Guy, 176. 

^®The work does, unfortunately, cast a cold eye on women; see espe¬ 
cially Saying 24. 

i®Joan Chittister, Wisdom Distilled from the Daily: Living the Rule of 
Saint Benedict Today (San Francisco: Harper-San Francisco, 1990), 17. 
soSaying 21. 
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2. Question: What does the monk try to do? 

Answer: The monk is a dove: when it’s time for a 

dove to fly it spreads its wings and flies, but if it remains outside 
its nest too long it’s set upon by wild birds and loses its dig¬ 
nity and beauty. It’s the same with a monk: there comes a time 
for him at the public assembly^^ to “give wing” to his thoughts, 
but if he remains outside his cell too long he’s set upon by the 
demons and his thoughts are darkened. 

3. Question: With what kind of thought does the Devil 
lure the monk out of his cell? 

Answer: The Devil is an enchanter. With enticing 
words the enchanter lures the wild beast out of its lair and, 
catching it, drags it into the streets of the city where he releases 
it to people’s laughter, and when later it grows old in his cap¬ 
tivity he consigns it to the flames or tosses it into the sea. It’s 
the same with a monk: his way of life suffers when, drawn out¬ 
side by his thoughts, he abandons his cell. 

4. Question: If the brother leaves his cell in order to 
do some ministry and a woman meets him on the road, how 
can he flee this battle with fornication? 

Answer: Battle he can not flee, but the act he can 
flee if he keeps silent when he meets her. For just as the fire¬ 
throwing catapult by igniting sulfur hurls forth fire, in the same 
way a man’s speech with a woman also ignites and causes sin.^^ 

5. Question: With what kind of thought does fornica¬ 
tion enter into a person? 

Answer: Not one, not two, not five, nor ten paths 
are enough for fornication, for all thoughts that come from the 
Devil have fornication hidden within.*® 

^^Gk. sunaxis; see Tim Vivian, “Eucharist and Synaxis: The Celebration 
of Community,” St Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly 37:1 (1993), 73-8. 

22ln the Life of Onnophrius, the monk Timothy tells Paphnutius about 
how words with a woman led to such a sin: “When we had become ac¬ 
customed to talk freely, we ate bread together. The affair continued to grow 
until finally we gave birth to death and brought forth wickedness” (James 
1:15). See Tim Vivian, trans., Paphnutius: Histories of the Monks of Upper 
Egypt and the Life of Onnophrius (Kalamazoo: Cistercian Publications, 
1993), 148. 

2®In the Life of Antony 6, the Devil tells Antony: “I am the friend 
of fornication. I am the one who possesses its traps and desires, waging war 
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6. Question: Is it good to possess two tunics?”®* 

Answer: To possess two tunics and not to possess 
evil that stains®® the whole body is a good thing, for the soul 
has no need of evil but the body needs clothing. Since we have 
the things we need and they’re sufficient, we are satisfed 
with them.®® 

7. Question: How should we perform the service of 
singing the psalms, and what are the proper limits of fasting? 

Answer: Do nothing more than what is required of 
you; for many wish to excel, and a little later are unable to 
achieve their goal. 

8. Question: If a brother forces me to drink a cup of 
wine in his cell, is it good to leave? 

Answer: Flee wine-drinking and you will be saved 
like a deer from the net, for many on account of this need 
have fallen victim to thoughts. 

9. Question: Why can’t I live with the brothers? 

Answer: Because you do not fear God. If you would 

remember what is written, that in Sodom Lot was saved be¬ 
cause he passed judgment on no one®®—and you would throw 
yourself in the middle of wild beasts to live!®* 

against the young. They call me ‘the spirit of fornication.* How many wanted 
to live wisely, and I deceived them! How many were quietly patient, and 
I deceived them by casting into them daily preoccupations! I am the one 
whom the prophet accuses on account of those who have fallen: They 
have been led astray by a spirit of fornication.* I am the one who led them 
astray. On account of me they fell.” See Tim Vivian, trans.. The Coptic 
Life of Antony (San Francisco: Catholic Scholars Press, 1994), 38. 

24See Mt 10:10, Lk 9:3. 

25Gk. spilo(in\ see James 3:6 (“The tongue .. .stains [spilo&sa] the whole 
body”) and Jude 23 (“save others by snatching them out of the fire... 
hating even the tunic defiled \espildmenon'\ by their bodies’*). Quotations 
from scripture are according to the New Revised Standard Version (NRSV), 
altered to conform to our text. 

26See Prov 30:8 (LXX) and 1 Tim 6:8. 

27See Gen 19. 

assaying 9 is found at N 627 in Regnault’s collection (p. 269). 

29See Apophthegmata Arsenius 13: “Abba Mark said to Abba Arsenius, 
‘Why do you avoid us?’ The old man said to him, ‘God knows that I love 
you, but I cannot live with God and with men.*** Benedicta Ward, trans., 
The Sayings of the Desert Fathers: The Alphabetical Collection (Kalamazoo: 
Cistercian Publications, rev. ed., 1984), 11. 
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10. Question: If a brother causes me offense, do you 
want me to ask his forgiveness? 

Answer: Ask his forgiveness and cut him off from 
you, for we have Abba Arsenius who says, “Have love for 
everyone, but live apart from everyone.”^® 

11. Question: What does it mean for a person to bring 
the eucharistic thank-offering into the church? 

Answer: This act is treasure laid before God, and 
that which you set down here you will in turn receive above. 

12. Question: What is the sin of slander? 

Answer: The sin of slander most assuredly will not 
allow a person to come before God, for it is written: “He 
who secretly slanders his neighbor, this one have I driven out.”®® 

13. Question: I want to be a witness for God. 

Answer: If someone bears with his neighbor during 

a fit of temper, it is equal to the furnace at the time of the 
three youths.®^ 

14. Question: Why is it that when I stand in prayer I’m 
preoccupied with thoughts? 

Answer: Because the Devil, from the beginning re¬ 
fusing to worship the God of all, was hurled from heaven 
and became an outcast from the kingdom of God, and there¬ 
fore he distracts us from our prayer and wants to make us just 
like him. 

15. Question: When thoughts suggest to me the pleasures 
of food, how do they prevent me from fasting? 

Answer: Because the Devil also tripped up Adam 
on account of food;®® therefore, he also does the same thing 
to us. 

3ops 100:5 (LXX). See also Saying 25 below. Slander and backbiting 
were real problems in monastic communities; an anonymous apophthegm says 
that through slander the monks “drag one another to hell.” See Benedicta 
Ward, trans., The Wisdom of the Desert Fathers: Apophthegmata Patrum 
from the Anonymous Series (Oxford: SLG Press, 1975), 33 (# 106). 

3iSee Dan 3. An anonymous apophthegm says, “The monk’s cell is 
like the furnace of Babylon where the three children found the Son of 
God.” See Ward, Wisdom, 24 (# 74) 

^See Gen 3 and Saying 29 below. 
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16. Question: Why does fornication trouble us®® so much? 

Answer: Because the Devil knows that fornication 

alienates us from the Holy Spirit. Hear, then, what the Lord 
says: “My spirit shall not abide in these mortals, for they 
are flesh.”®* 

17. Question: How does the Devil distract me so easily 
and preoccupy me so I neglect my handiwork? 

Answer: Because Satan knows that our handiwork 
allows us to offer alms to the poor. Wishing therefore to keep 
us away from our almsgiving, he distracts us and preoccupies 
us so we neglect our handiwork. 

18. Question: How can a person keep away from the 
plots of the demons? 

Answer: A fish can not stop a fisherman from cast¬ 
ing his hook into the sea, but if the fish is aware of the hook’s 
evil he can avoid it and be saved, leaving the fisherman empty- 
handed. It’s the same for a person. 

19. Question: Can a person sin because of an idea? 

Answer: Waves will never injure rock; in the same 

way an unsuccessful assault will never harm a person, for it is 
written that any sin not brought to completion is not a sin.®* 


^^Literally “trouble a person (anthrSpon); immediately below “mortals” 
translates anthropois. 

®Kjen 6:3 (LXX; our quotation, however, omits “forever” after 
“mortals”). 

s^Guy notes, p. 185, n. 7: “A quotation whose origin I have not been 
able to identify. It can be found in a similar form, but without being given 
as a quotation, in an apophthegm that gives it thus: An old man said. Any 
evil not completed is not evil; and any righteous action not completed is 
not a righteous action. For the person who does not have evil and good 
thoughts is like the land of Sodom and Gomorrah inasmuch as it is salty 
and bears neither fruit nor plants. But good earth brings forth wheat and 
tares.” As Douglas Burton-Christie has observed {The Word in the Desert, 
109), “the words of the elders were often seen as carrying the same weight 
of authority as those of Scripture.” An anonymous apophthegm puts the 
matter differently but comes to the same conclusion: “A brother asked one 
of the Fathers if one is defiled by having evil thoughts. There was a dis¬ 
cussion on the subject, and some said, ‘Yes, one is defiled,* and others, ‘No, 
or else—poor men that we are—we could not be saved; what counts is not 
to carry them out corporally.” A “very experienced old man” concurs. See 
Ward, Wisdom, 28 (# 84). 
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20. Question: What does the scripture mean: “If some¬ 
one has faith like a mustard seed”?®® 

Answer: A farmer plows the earth and sows seed, 
and when the seed finds free space in the earth it puts forth 
roots and produces branches above ground so that the birds 
of the air make their nests in them.®^ In the same way, if a 
person purifies his heart and receives the word of God and it 
resides there, it produces good thoughts so that the command¬ 
ments of God reside in him. 

21. Question: Is it good to live in the desert? 

Answer: When the sons of Israel put an end to the 

distraction of Egypt and lived in tents, at that time it was made 
known to them how they ought to fear God. Indeed, boats 
driven about by storm in the middle of the sea accomplish 
nothing; but when they come to harbor, then they engage in 
business. In the same way, if a person is not steadfast in one 
place he wiU never receive the knowledge of truth.®® Indeed, 
above all the virtues God has chosen silence,®® for it is written, 
“Upon whom shall I look except upon the humble and quiet^* 
and him who trembles at my words?”^^ 

22. Question: Is it good to mediate a dispute between 
brothers? 

Answer: Flee such things, for it is written, “stopping 
his ears from hearing bloody judgments and shutting his eyes 
from looking on evil.”^ 

23. Question: How can a person live in solitude? 

Answer: If the athlete does not practice with other 

athletes he can not learn how to be victorious and so be able 
to compete alone with his opponent. It’s the same with the 
monk: if he is not first trained with brothers and learns to 

86See Mt 17:20. 

13:32. 

An anonymous apophthegm uses the following metaphor for monastic 
stability: “Just as a tree cannot bring forth fruit if it is always being trans¬ 
planted, so the monk who is always going from one place to another is not 
able to bring forth virtue.” See Ward, Wisdom, 24 (# 72). 

3^Gk hesuchian. 

^^Gk hisuchion, which can also mean “solitary” or “eremitical.” 

66:2 (LXX). Saying 21 occurs as part of N 507 in Regnault’s col¬ 
lection (p. 183). 
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master his thoughts, he can not live in solitude and do battle 
with thoughts.^ 

24. Question: If it’s necessary to come into contact 
with women, how ought we to meet with them? 

Answer: This “necessity” is the Devil’s doing, for 
the Devil has numerous “necessary” pretexts. But if some need 
requires you to come into contact with a woman, do not allow 
her to say anything more than necessary. And you, if you just 
say a few words, finish your meeting and quickly dismiss her. 
If you loiter with her, know that her stench'*^ will debase your 
thoughts.^ 

25. Question: With what kind of thought can a person 
put an end to backbiting?^ 

Answer: Just as the person who allows fire to be 
placed on his chest is injured, so also the person who agrees 
to meet with people will never entirely get away from 
backbiting.^^ 

26. Question: Are nocturnal fantasies the Devil’s doing? 

Answer: Just as the Devil preoccupies us during 

the day with distracting thoughts that prevent us from devoting 
ourselves to prayer, so too at night he excites our thoughts with 
fantasies, hindering the purity of our sleep.^ 

27. Question: What shall a person do with regard to 
the temptation that comes upon him to deride the flesh during 
sleep? 

Answer: If someone finds his adversary asleep and 
strikes him, the one who does the striking can not deride the 


^Is 33:15 (LXX). Saying 22 occurs, in very nearly the same form, as 
N 623 in Regnault’s collection (p. 268). 

^^Saying 23 is virtually the same as N 624 in Regnault’s collection 
(p. 268), and is included, in the same form, as part of N 506 (p. 183). 

^Gk dusodia, a harsh term meaning “stench, foulness, or filthiness,” 
associated with demonic possession in Life of Antony 63 and with heresy 
in the Life of Pachomius, Dusddia is clearly being contrasted here with 
euddia, “fragrance,” which is what would attract the monk. But this fragrance, 
the elder is saying, is a deception of the Devil; it is in actuality stench. 

^^Saying 24 is included in 506 of Regnault’s collection (p. 183). 

46Gk katalalias, which was translated as “slander” in Saying 12 above. 

47Saying 25 is included in N 506 in Regnault’s collection (p. 183). 
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one whom he has struck as though he had defeated him (for 
there is no victory for him but rather condemnation). In the 
same way, temptation that comes while we’re asleep is 
ineffectual.^® 

28. Question: How can a person receive the gift®® of 
loving God? 

Answer: When someone sees his brother in difficulty 
and cries out to God to help him, then he receives knowledge 
how one ought to love God.®‘ 

29. Question: What sort of virtues or commandments 
does a person need to possess in order to be saved? 

Answer: There are four virtues prescribed for us:®^ 
fasting, and prayer, and handiwork, and bodily chastity. When 
Satan overcame these virtues, he drove Adam out of paradise.®® 
Deceiving Adam and dishonoring him by means of food, Satan 
drove him into hiding and away from the face of God so he 
would never ask God’s forgiveness®^ and have his sin forgiven. 
When Adam had been driven out from paradise, on account 
of his idleness the Devil was intending to condemn him for 
another sin, expecting to gain possession of Adam on account 
of the despair he felt for himself. But the loving and merciful 
Lord, knowing the wickedness of the Devil, gave work to 
Adam, saying, “Work the earth from which you were taken,”®® 
so that Adam, in his care for his work, mi^t drive away the 
evil devices of the Devil. The Devil, therefore, works against 
fasting, against prayer, against handiwork, for handiwork cuts 
off at the knees the Devil’s many evil devices. And he also op¬ 
poses virtuous chastity. But if someone is deemed worthy of 
the labor of these four virtues, then he will gain mastery of all 
other virtues. 

assaying 26 occurs as part of N 506 in Rcgnault’s collection (p, 183). 
concise answer to a sometimes vexing problem. See Tim Vivian, 
“ ‘Everything Made by God is Good’: A Letter Concerning Sexuality from 
Saint Athanasius to the Monk Amoun,” Sglise et Thiologie 24 (1993), 75-108. 

^®Gk charisma. 

siSaying 28 occurs as N 636 in Regnault’s collection (p. 276). 

s^Literally, “for man.” 

®^See Gen 3:23. 

540r “worship before God.” 

55See Gen 3:23. 
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30. Question: What does a person do to receive the gift 
of these virtues? 

Answer: If someone wishes to learn a skill, he aban¬ 
dons all anxious thoughts and humbles himself and through 
his humility receives the gift of the skill. It’s the same with a 
monk: if he does not exclude all human anxieties and humble 
himself before everyone, not reckoning “I’m better than this 
fellow” or “I’m this one’s equal,” he will never possess virtue 
in its entirety. But if he humbles himself and considers all his 
deeds to be insignificant, then when the virtues establish his 
way of life they are automatically at hand, for it says, “while 
you are still speaking, he will say, ‘Here I am.’ ”®® 

31. Question: How can a person know that his prayer 
is acceptable to God?” 

Answer: When a person makes sure that he does not 
wrong his neighbor in any way whatsoever, then let him be 
sure that his prayer is acceptable to God. But if someone harms 
his neighbor in any way whatsover, either physically or spir¬ 
itually, his prayer is an abomination and is unacceptable. For 
the wailing of the one who is being wronged will never allow 
this person’s prayer to come before the face of God. And if 
indeed he does not quickly reconcile with his neighbor, he will 
certainly not go unpunished his whole life by his own sins, 
for it is written that “whatever you bind on earth will be bound 
in heaven.”®* 


®®Is 58:9 (LXX). Saying 30 is included in N 507 in Regnault’s collec- 
tion (p. 184), without, however, the final clause including the quotation 
from Isaiah. 

57See 1 Pet 2:5. 

5SMt 18:18. Saying 31 is found as N 508 in Regnault’s collection 
(p. 194), without, however, the last sentence including the quotation from 
Matthew. 
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P. T. Knowles, o.p. 

It has been stated again and again by scholars, that the 
existing construct of Byzantine worship is an amalgam of secular 
and monastic elements.^ Of equal importance, however, to a 
true understanding of the history of the Byzantine liturgy and 
to any attempt to extract a “theology” from this history, is the 
chronology of this amalgamation. The existence of monastic 
typika or “rules” provides us with valuable information on 
monastic prayer within the Byzantine Empire; however, these 
documents only began to appear in the 10th century with the 
famous “Hypotyposis” and “Diotyposis.”^ In tracing the history 
of monastic prayer in the pre-Typikon era, we are forced to 
examine a variety of documents, each bringing with it its own 
set of difficulties and its own context.® 

^W. J. Grisbrooke, “The Formative Period in Cathedral and Monastic 
Offices,” in C. Jones, The Study of the Liturgy (London: SPCK, 1978), 
pp. 358-369. 

2M. Skaballanovich, Tolkovyi Tipikon. Objasnitelnoe izlo nenie Tipikon 
s istoricheskim vvedeiem, 3 vols. (Kiev, 1910-15). (Page ref— photome¬ 
chanical reprint in one volume, Rome, 1967), p. 397. 

^The documents, or rather the quotations from documents that deal 
with the origins of monastic prayer in common, have been discussed in a 
number of places. The following is a list of the most easily accessible studies. 
Unfortunately they tend to treat the same texts with the same methodology 
and therefore it is not surprising that they arrive at the same conclusions. 

J. M. Hanssens, Aux origines de la priere liturgique. Nature et genhe 
de Voffice des matines. Analecta Gregoriana 57 (Rome: Pontifical Gregorian 
University, 1952). Cf. pp. 58-84. 

J. Mateos, “The Morning and Evening Office.” Worship 42 (1968), 
pp. 31-47. 

-, “L’ office monastique h la fin du IVe si^cle: Antioche, 

Palestine, Cappadoce.” Oriens Christianas 47 (1963), pp. 53-88. 

_, “The Origins of the Divine Office.” Worship 41 (1967), 

pp. 477-485. 

R. Taft, The Liturgy of the Hours in East and West (Collegeville, 
1986), pp. 57-91. 
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It would seem that liturgiologists are more willing than 
the historians of early monasticism to accept the view that 
monastic life shared a common origin and form whether lived 
in Mesopotamia, Anatolia or Egypt, in the pre- and early 
post-Nicene years of Christianity.^ Such an anachronistic at¬ 
titude to early Eastern monasticism has encouraged liturgical 
scholars to run together into one the many varying systems of 
community and eremitical life, and to assume borrowings and 
imitations among them where none may have existed. A com¬ 
munity of ascetics in Syria in the 4th century saw the world 
differently from a community of barely literate fellaheen in 
Upper Egypt in the same century.® 

Information on the prayer customs of early Eastern monas¬ 
ticism comes to us in periodic flashes by means of the sparsely 
scattered literature which, in some cases, deals only indirectly 
with the monastic life of this era. The presence of ascetics 
within the Church is originally hinted at in various texts com¬ 
ing from the dawn of Christianity; however, their tighter or¬ 
ganisation and growing numbers lead to their separate in¬ 
stitutionalisation and they gradually become accepted as a 
recognisable group by the Church with such epithets as 
apoktaktitai or monozoontes.^ A clearer picture of their life 
emerges from later specialised literature of diverse nature found 
in the Regulations of Pachomius, the Institutes of Cassian, some 
letters and ascetical works of Basil of Caesarea, and several of 
the scriptural homilies of John Chrysostom. 

With regard to Pachomius and his contribution to monas¬ 
ticism, from the outset there are two things that should be 
kept in mind. Firstly, organised explanation of Sacred Scripture 
was the distinguishing mark of both Pachomian life and prayer.'^ 

C. O’Neill, “The Origins of Monasticism" in R. Williams, The 
Making of Orthodoxy (CUB, 1989), pp. 270-287. O’Neill shows the diversity 
and complexity of the early monastic movement. 

^A. J. van der Aalst, “A Torigine du monachisme Syrien" in Instrumenta 
Patristica 19 (1989), pp. 315-324. 

^Egeria, Itinerarium. Corpus Christianorum. Series Latina. CLXXV 
(Tournhout, 1965), 24.1 (p. 67) and 23.3 (p. 66). 

■^P. Rousseau, Pachomius: The Making of a Community in Fourth- 
Century Egypt (Berkley, 1985), pp. 80-81, A. Veilleux, “Prayer in the 
Pachomian Koinonia,” in W. Skudlarek, The Continuing Quest for God 
(Collegeville, 1982), p. 63. 
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There were five instructions given each week to elucidate the 
Scripture texts that the brethren ceaselessly turned over in their 
minds as they went about their daily tasks. Even the two daily 
synaxes mentioned in the Pachomian literature were not quite 
meetings for communal prayer as such; they also contained 
the catechesis given by the Superior, as well as a mutual reflec¬ 
tion and discussion by the brethren on words propounded by 
him.® Secondly, Pacohmian monasticism was not the only type 
of ascetic life practised in Upper Egypt. It was only one of 
several forms of such common life. Archaeology of this century 
in Upper Egypt has uncovered remains of buildings that were 
clearly designed for a semi-anachoretic form of life.® There¬ 
fore, any simple division of Egyptian monastic life into two 
distinct styles, dependent for their forms on geographical loca¬ 
tion, cannot really be taken seriously. 

The Pachomian day has been reconstructed in the follow¬ 
ing way. It began with the gathering of the entire community 
for the first synaxis. This comprised the reading aloud of 
a passage of Scripture, followed by silent prayer and a prostra¬ 
tion. Although this unit was repeated, the exact number of 
repetitions in the course of one synaxis is not known to us. 
As Veilleux states: 

There is no question at all of what we would call 
liturgical prayer. As far as prayer or recitation of the 
scripture was concerned there was nothing new at 
the time of the synaxis and nothing different from 
what the monks did the whole day long. The only 
new element, and it is of paramount importance, 
was the communion of the brothers in prayer. 

It seems from the documents such as the Vita Prima^^ 
that a similar exercise was conducted in the evening, though 
this time not for the general community but for the residents 
of a particular house. These two synaxes provided the oppor- 

SRousseau, Pachomius, pp. 85-86. 

®C. C. Walters, Monastic Archaeology and Egypt (Warminister, 1974), 

p. 10. 

loVeilleux, “Prayer,** p. 64. 

^^Cf. A. Athanassakis, Vita Prima (Missoula, 1975). 
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tunity for the brethren to come together and to continue in 
company the occupation of meditation on the Word that was 
such a prominent feature of their daily life and was the back¬ 
ground to their daily work. The synaxes do not even inter¬ 
rupt the manual tasks of plaiting and weaving; and the one 
held in the morning was the setting for the thrice weekly in¬ 
struction by the overall Superior, while the evening exercise 
provided the opportunity for the twice weekly instruction by 
the House leader (oikiakos ). It cannot be denied that Pachomius 
himself was an unusual figure among Egyptian ascetics and 
that his Koinonia was the product of his personal history and 
vision of Christianity.^* The picture of his “monks and nuns” 
is totally unlike anything else we might expect to find in the 
history of early monasticism. This holds equally true for the 
style of common prayer that his system instituted. Nevertheless, 
the way of life of the Pachomians was not an alternative to 
Church life: “As for the Eucharist the practise and beliefs of 
the monks were in no way different from those of the ordinary 
Christian of Egypt.”^* In the Vita Prima we find an instance 
of interaction between the Koinonia and the surrounding 
Church, when Pachomius is described as going to the help 
of a local village Church. He went to read the Scriptures for 
them in the liturgy since, at that time, the parish had no 
lector.*^ Although this contact with the community prayer of 
the wider Church might lead us to posit an influence coming 
from the outside into the Pachomian community, we find no 
evidence for any link, either of strong influence or outright 
imitation, between Pachomian exercises of common prayer 
and those of the rest of the monastic world in Egypt, or indeed 
elsewhere throughout the East.‘® 

Whereas the Pachomian documents show us a working 
model of community prayer, in the Institutes of John Cassian 
we are offered a suggested or “theoretical” form of community 

**A. Veilleux, “Pachomian Community,” in Skudlarek, Continuing Quest, 
p. 51. 

isVeilleux, “Prayer,” p. 64. 

^'‘Quoted in Rousseau, Pachomius, p. 161. 

i®0. Chadwick, John Cassian (CUP, 1968), p. 55: “The spread of 
such communities in Egypt and Syria was too swift to follow only from 
the example of Pachomius.” 
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life and prayer/® Cassian’s own preface to bishop Castor puts 
it: “You ask me to describe the customs of the monasteries 
that I have seen in Egypt and Palestine.”*' Two of the twelve 
books of the Institutes are devoted to the subject of community 
prayer. In Book Two Cassian talks about the “Night Office” 
and the late afternoon gathering for common prayer. In Chap¬ 
ters Two, Three and Four of the same Book, he admits that 
there is a great variety of usages in different ascetic communi¬ 
ties, and he opts for that particular Egyptian practice that limited 
the content of the two daily services, morning and evening, to 
twelve psalms each and concluding the whole with two Scripture 
readings. As he says in Chapter Four: “Throughout Egypt and 
the Thebaid the number of psalms is fixed at twelve, both at 
Vespers and in the Office of Nocturnes.”*® 

Cassian also provides us with some information concerning 
the method of community prayer that he had found in Egypt. 
In Book Two, Chapter Eleven, he says that the psalms are 
recited by “an unbroken and continuous recitation.”*® This 
impHes that the brethren chanted (or rather had chanted for 
them by selected leaders) the psalms in numerical order as 
found in the Bible. They did not therefore select psalms for 
their aptness for time or season. However “they do not attempt 
to finish the psalms.”®® This synaxis therefore, was made up 
of sections of the continuous psalter, divided into twelve sec¬ 
tions of an indeterminate and varying number of psalm verses. 
When sung in the order in which they come in the Psalter, some 
of the shorter psalms would compose a unit forming a twelfth 
of the service. Longer psalms were divided up: “they repeat 
them (psalms) separately and bit by bit, for they do not care 
about the quantity of verses but about the intelligence of the 
mind.”®* Should a younger and more eager member of the 
brethren run on in his reading too long and too quickly, “he 

Rousseau, Ascetics, Authority and the Church (OUP, 1978), p. 183. 

i^Cassian, Institutes. Quoted from Nicene and Post~Nicene Fathers 
(Grand Rapids, 1964), series 2, voL 11, p. 200, 

^^InstituteSy p, 206.. 

"^HnstituteSy p. 209. 

^^InstituteSy p. 209. 

^^InstituteSy p. 209. Also, O. Heiming, “Zum monastischen Offizium 
von Kassianus bis Kolumbanus.” Archiv fur Liturgiewissenschaft 1 (1961), 
p. 104. 
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would be stopped by the senior clapping his hands, and making 
them all rise for prayer.”^^ These moments of silent prayer 
filled the intermissions between the sections of the psalms. So 
it was not the feat of completing all 150 psalms in a set period 
of time that was the aim of the community, but rather the 
contemplative concentration on the meaning of the words taken 
slowly. It should be recalled that Cassian’s claim for the uni¬ 
versality of his description for the whole of Egypt and of the 
Thebaid, must be open to some doubt, given the fact that 
his movements during his time in Egypt cannot be adequately 
accounted for.®* Furthermore, he himself in the Preface ad¬ 
mits that it is by now (circa 420) many years since he had 
personal experience of this life and that he has forgotten many 
things about it. 

In Book Three of the Institutes, Cassian turns his atten¬ 
tion to the three prayer times at the third, sixth and ninth hours 
of the day. By introducing these importations from Syria and 
Mesopotamia he hopes to alleviate the rigour of the Egyptian 
concentration on continuous prayer through the whole day. 
Ascetic communities in Egypt did not observe these daytime 
gatherings. Because the communities of Gaul may be unequal 
to the task of the sustained and unbroken contemplative prayer 
of the Egyptians, they may more easily be recalled to their 
true aim as ascetics by gathering together at three different 
times during the course of the day. As Cassian notes: “They 
(the Egyptians) spend the whole day in those offices which 
we celebrate at fixed times.”^^ According to Cassian, these 
three services are a practice of the Syrian and Mesopotamian 
communities. How widespread they were in those countries 
we can not tell, although they are at least a memory from 
Cassian’s Bethlehem monastic life.®® To sum up, Cassian is 
offering in his proposal to Bishop Castor a conflation of Egyp¬ 
tian with Syrian and Mesopotamian usages. The “monastic 
elements” characterising later Byzantine liturgical prayer that 
are to be found in Pachomius and Cassian are confined to 


^Hnstitutes, p. 210. 

^Chadwick, John Cassian, p. 15, 
^Institutes, p. 231. 

^Hnstitutes, p. 212. 
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meditation on Scripture, and, in Cassian at least, a growing 
use of the Psalter as the monks’ “prayerbook.” 

What more can be learned about these same “monastic 
elements” from the commentaries and sermons of SS. Basil 
and John Chrysostom? St. Basil’s Ascetic Discourse and some 
of his letters have been interpreted as descriptions of what 
could termed a “Cappadocian Monastic Rite”; but is this in¬ 
terpretation justified by the texts themselves? In Question 37 
in the Longer Rules we find Basil’s most detailed discussion 
of prayer. This Longer Rule is a series of questions and an¬ 
swers, and therefore the style of Basil’s answer is very much 
determined by the nature of the question under consideration. 
The primary topic of Question 37 is the importance of work 
and its interplay with community prayer. In his response to 
this question Basil speaks of the hours of prayer by night 
and day from the point of scriptural references to the times 
for prayer, rather than to the actual content of the prayer to 
be said at each hour. Morning prayer is marked with the 
words of Psalm 5:4, “in the morning you will hear my voice”; 
the third hour with the coming of the Holy Spirit; the sixth 
hour with Psalm 54:18, “Evening, morning and at midday I 
shall declare ...”; the ninth hour with Peter and John going 
up to the temple (Acts 3:1); evening prayer with Psalm 4:4; 
“commune with your own hearts on your beds..and the 
midnight prayer with reference to Paul and Silas (Acts 16:25). 
The only specific reference to the precise content of the 
hours to be found in this answer stipulates that at the sixth 
hour Psalm 90 should be said, as it should be as well during 
night prayers. Basil concludes by advising variety in the choice 
of psalms and prayers, which in itself would indicate a loose¬ 
ness of arrangement in the fraternities’ domestic prayer forms.^® 
Basil does imply, however, that once decided on by the frater¬ 
nity, the form of prayer should be followed privately by any¬ 
one who is unable to be present with the others by reason of 
the work they are engaged in.” 

Among Basil’s correspondence there exist two letters that 
speak of the prayer of the ascetics. The first (Letter II) is 

2®Basil, Regulae fusius tractatae, ed. Gamier (Paris, 1839), p. 537. 

^Regulae, p. 536. 
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addressed to Gregory Nazianzen, inviting him to join Basil 
in the retreat set up near that of his own mother and sister. 
It is the letter of a young man in his late twenties, fresh from 
baptism and eager to induce his friend of university days in 
Athens to take up the same ascetic path of philosophia that he 
himself has chosen. Prayer is spoken of in general terms: 

What then is more blessed than to imitate on earth 
the anthems of the angels’ choirs: to hasten to prayer 
at the very break of day, and to worship our Creator 
with hymns and songs; then when the sun shines 
brightly and we turn to our tasks, prayer attends us 
wherever we go, to season our labours with sacred 
song as food with salt.®® 

It must be admitted that this charming “set-piece” con¬ 
veys nothing about any “ordo” of community prayers that may 
have been performed by this group of devout Christians. 

The second of Basil’s letters that deals with prayer (Letter 
207) comes at the end of his life. It is addressed to the clergy 
of Neo-Caesarea and could be called his apologia concerning 
their “change about the singing of psalms.”®® It does not appear 
from the text of this apologia, however, that he is defending 
the customs of ascetics, but rather those of his own lay folk 
in the diocese of Caesarea.®® Even were this letter to be taken 
as a description of an ascetic community, it still would yield 
no detailed information about the format of community prayer. 
As J. Meyendorff has pointed out, for St Basil “one does not 
find references to ‘monks’ following a special discipline dif¬ 
ferent from that of other members of the church.”®^ The text 
of the letter states: 

... divided into two groups they sing antiphonally, 
thereby both strengthening their practice in reciting 

28Basil, The Letters. The Loeb Classical Library vol. I (HUP, 1972), 
pp. 12-13. All references to Basil's Letters are taken from the Loeb Clas¬ 
sical Library editions. 

^^Letters, vol. HI, pp. 186-187. 

®®Taft, Liturgy of the Hours, p. 40. 

Meyendorff, “St. Basil, Messalianism and Byzantine Christianity,” 
in St Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly, 24:4 (1980), p. 224. 
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the Scriptures and securing their close attention; and 
so having passed the night in a variety of psalm 
singing, as the day begins to dawn, all in common 
intone the psalm of confession to the Lord.”®* 

If this “psalm of confession” is to be taken as Psalm 50, 
we have our second indication (the first being the use of Psalm 
90) about the content of community prayer to be gleaned from 
the writings of Basil. 

To provide a more complete picture of the prayer life of 
early monasticism, some sermons of John Chrysostom have 
been proposed as a source of valid information. A study of 
these sermons taken in context, however, reveals them to 
be somewhat disappointing as descriptions of monastic prayer. 
Commenting on the Gospel of St Matthew, Chrysostom speaks 
in very broad terms of the ascetical life. In his Homily 68 he 
compares the cares and troubles of his flock to the blessed 
state of those ascetics who live in the mountains, “unwed and 
free from worldly concerns.”®® These ascetics enjoy a state 
similar to Adam’s before the fall, when he conversed freely 
with God; but they are able to be even bolder than he, as they 
are engraced by the Holy Spirit.®^ It is this prayer aspect that 
is the preacher’s principle subject, “since it is not possible to 
deal with their whole life.”®® 

He outlines their life as follows. Before sunrise the monks 
rise from their beds, to “sing hymns to the God of all.”®® Then 
putting aside the comparison with Adam, Chrysostom mounts 
higher and compares the ascetics to the angels themselves, since 
the company of the ascetics also praises God, using the words 
of Luke 2:14, “Glory to God.” At this point some scholars 
have inferred that the morning psalmody of Chrysostom’s as¬ 
cetics concluded with the Doxology as found in the Byzantine 
rite today. Is this not somewhat to overstretch the quotation 
from St Luke? Perhaps it was a monastic custom—or at least 

^Letters, vol. IH, p. 186-187. 

^Chrysostom, Homilies on the Gospel of St. Matthew. Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers, Series 1 vol. X. (Grand Rapids, 1978), p. 26. 

^Homilies, p. 418. 

^^Homilies, p. 418. 

^Homilies, p. 418. 
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the custom of the communities Chrysostom was familiar with— 
to end their psalmody in this fashion, but the homily does not 
say so in so many words. Is he not rather making the classical 
comparison between monks and angels by introducing this 
verse from the Gospel?®^ Having concluded their hymns, the 
ascetics kneel and petition God for all the needs of their 
life. These petitions Chrysostom quotes in the most general 
terms. The sun is up by now, and the brethren go about their 
daily work. It is not possible to form any detailed idea of the 
content of the monks’ prayer life from Chrysostom’s description. 
It would seem that his aim was to demonstrate the peaceful 
atmosphere of common prayer rather than what was actually 
said during that prayer. In this homily there is no mention of 
any other gathering for prayer, which of course does not mean 
that there was no second gathering in the evening. In Chrysos¬ 
tom’s 69th Homily we again encounter the angelic metaphor 
for the ascetic life; but there is no reference to community 
prayer at all, which should alert us to the necessity for treat¬ 
ing Chrysostom’s images with less literalism. 

Nevertheless, unlike these scenes of ascetic life as lived 
in the country around Antioch, there is one section of Chrysos¬ 
tom’s commentaries where he provides quite explicit informa¬ 
tion. In Homily 55 on Self-Denial and Fasting,®* when speaking 
of the monks’ grace at meals, he says that he is going to rehearse 
their formula of prayer, so that should they want to, his hearers 
may imitate it. He then quotes it verbatim, and it is the same 
formula now in use in the Byzantine rite.** It is obvious that 
this is quite a different approach from his other references to 
the monks’ prayer life, especially as he continues the Homily 
by giving a detailed commentary on the words of this grace 
at meals. 

To conclude what Festugiere calls Chrysostom’s “dossier” 
on the Antiochian ascetic life,^® let us look at his references 

®'^Chrysostom quotes this verse in other sermons. Cf. R. A. Krupp, 
St. John Chrysostom. A Scripture Index (London, 1984), p. 137. 

s*P.G. 58.545. Cf. J. Mateos, “L’office monastique,” p. 58, note 8. 

^Orologion to Mega (Athens, 1950), p. 173. 

^®A-J. Festugiere, Antioche paienne et chritienne: Libanius, Chrysostome 
et les moines de Syrie. Bibliotheques des Ecoles Franfaises d’Athenes et de 
Rome, cxciv (Paris, 1959), p. 344. 
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to monastic prayer in his commentary on 1 Timothy.^^ Here 
the daily life of the monks is described as follows. At cockcrow 
the Superior goes round waking up the members of his com¬ 
munity. They rise and begin singing the “hymns of the prophet 
with great harmony,” because they obey the invitation of Psalm 
133:1-2, “In the night... lift up your hands to God,” and of 
the propet Isaiah, “With my soul have I desired Thee in the 
night, my spirit within me will seek Thee early” (Isa 26:9). 
Chrysostom continues with a string of quotations from the 
psalms, some referring to the night hours (Ps 6:6, Ps 118-62) 
including the classic citation from Ps 118:167, “Seven times 
a day do I praise Thee.” Yet we look in vain for any “ordo” 
in the presentation of these psalms. In the final analysis, ah 
we can be sure of is that Chrysostom is saying that the 
ascetics are roused at cockcrow for prayers and psahnody, and 
then they “divide the day into four parts,” by performing their 
prayer at the third, sixth and ninth hours.^ The question re¬ 
mains as to what weight is to be given to the quotation from 
Isaiah (26:9), but to trace the current use of verses from 
Isaiah in the Alleluia that precedes the “Trinity songs” at the 
Byzantine Orthros on non-festal days is to presuppose an an¬ 
tiquity, continuity and stability that is rare in the history of 
the liturgical life of any Church. 

A study of the foregoing texts, therefore, does not provide 
historians of Byzantine liturgy with any precise and detailed in¬ 
formation on the daily prayers of the early ascetics, with the 
one exception of the literature connected with the Pachomian 
communities of Egypt. Although these sources furnish us with 
a more detailed picture of the Pachomians at common prayer, 
here too there are serious gaps, since we are not given any 
substantial information concerning the second of their daily 
synaxes. 

The evening time-table is difficult to construct. In addi¬ 
tion to the meal, there was a period of instruction and brief 
community prayer; prayers were also conducted in each house 
before the monks retired for the night.'*® In the Institutes of 


<ip.G. 62.575. 

42P.G. 62.575. 

^^Rousseau, Pachomius, p. 85. 
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Cassian we are presented with a pastiche that he has concocted 
out of Egyptian and Palestinian customs. This is his offering to 
the ascetics of Gaul in the hope of unifying and regularising the 
many different local usages in force in that region. To quote 
Veilleux: 

Cassien n’a voulu offrir une description exact des 
coutumes egyptiennes. Son but etait plutot de presen¬ 
ter une forme “traditionelle” d’office qui pourrait 
supplanter la grande variete de cursus qu’il avait 
trouvee en Provence, et qui semble d’avoir particulie- 
rement agace.'*^ 

Since Cassian is proposing a form he hopes will be adopted, 
and is not describing a practice he has seen in use, his Institutes 
cannot provide us with the content and “ordo” of the com¬ 
munity prayer of Egyptian or Palestinian monks—even apart 
from the fact that there existed as much diversity in the local 
practices of these lands as he was to find in Gaul. 

The state of monastic prayer receives little clarification 
when we turn to the works of St Basil. As we have seen, his 
letters that treat of the ascetic life were not written with the 
aim of providing details about the daily round of prayer in 
the ascetic communities under his guidance. It would be im¬ 
proper, not to say unhelpful, to stretch every accidental reference 
he makes to prayer or to Scripture into something substantial. 
This holds true for his ascetical works, where there are only 
vague allusions to the content of the communities’ prayers. 
As Skaballanovich wrote concerning this section of Basil’s 
writings, 

[They] do not offer regulations for the different 
details of monastic life, such as Pachomian Rules do, 
but rather they offer a general theory on the as- 

**A. Veilleux, La Liturgie dans le cinobitisme pachdmien au quatrieme 
Slide. Studia Anselmiana 57 (Rome, 1968), p. 338: “Cassian had no in¬ 
tention of offering an exact description of Egyptian practices. His aim 
was rather to present a ‘traditional’ form of the services which could re¬ 
place the great variety of practices he had found throughout southern Gaul, 
practices that thoroughly annoyed him.” 
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scetic life: for this reason they can have no influence 
on our Typikon^® 

Concerning the references to monastic life in the com¬ 
mentaries of St John Chrysostom, it is a good idea to take to 
heart the words of Festugiere: 

Chrysostome est poete. II exprime, en ces peintures, 
la nostalgie de son ame. II est le createur, si Ton peut 
dire, d’un thfeme litteraire qu’on croirait moderne 
(le Moyen Age, si plein des moines, ne I’a pas 
connu): la poesie des cloitres/® 

In his exalted style tere is no hope of uncovering a full 
and detailed order of daily prayers and psalmody that one 
could then designate “Antiochian monastic usages.” Chrysos¬ 
tom’s aim is other: it is to arouse his hearer’s admiration for 
the self-denying life of the ascetics, and by this means to 
better their own way of living through a deep sense of “le regret 
nostalgique du paradis perdu,the nostalgic longing for Para¬ 
dise lost. 

In his exalted style there is no hope of uncovering a full 
stuff of their lives. The Solitaries prayed continuously, pre¬ 
sumably from the Psalter;^® the Cenobites prayed together ac¬ 
cording to a set cursus. These are truisms. But if we look 
through the texts we have been treating here, we do not re¬ 
ceive enough detailed information to allow us to reconstruct 
the content of their prayer. It would be anachronistic, there¬ 
fore to claim these texts to be the source from which later 
forms of monastic services, known to us in detail, have evolved. 


^^Skaballanovich, Tolkovyj Tipikon, p. 255. 

^®Festugi^re, Aniioche, p. 345. “Chrysostom is a poet. In these images 
he expresses the longing of his own soul. He is, if we may express it this 
way, the creator of a literary theme usually thought of as modem (the 
Middle Ages, so filled with monks, knew nothing of it): ‘poetry of the 
cloisters.’ ” 

^'^estugiere, Antioche, p. 346. 

Gelineau, “Les psaumes a I’^poque patristique,” La Maison-Dieu 
135 (1978), p. 107. 
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The Spiritual Foundations of Society 
According to V. S. Solovyov and 
S. L. Frank 


Robert Slesinski 


The topic of the present paper should be understood in 
light of the general context of the developments in social 
theory since the dawn of the Modem Age. At the same time, 
its contents stand out somewhat as a counterpoint to the modern 
discussion. From the point of view of both the social philosophy 
and practice of the Modern Age there has been a progressive 
rise in secularization as the express ideal of modem society. 
Indeed, “modernization” has virtually come to mean “seculariza¬ 
tion.” Not surprisingly then, Western civilization has, by and 
large, been witness to a continuous decline in the influence 
of religion in society, not only in the formation and develop¬ 
ment of social policy, but also in the private sphere of in¬ 
dividual morals and mores. That this whole process has been 
deemed “progress” is, of course, only a modernist assumption. 
The course of the Modern Era has also seen more than its 
share of negativity, especially and above all in the social and 
political arena. As a point of fact, much of the havoc wreaked 
upon society during this century—the most devastating world 
history has known—is strictly linked to the totalitarian ideologies 
which are the unmistakable fmit of the socio-political philos¬ 
ophies of the Modern Age. Now that world society seems to 
be entering into a Post-Modern Age, it is an opportune time to 
pose the religious question anew in regard to social and political 
re-structuring. 

Nowhere is the relevance of this topic more acutely felt 
than in Eastern Europe, whose peoples have borne the bmnt 
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of twentieth-century ideology. In the attempt to re-structure 
government and the institutions of society, it is important that 
sources within Eastern tradition that were marginalized in the 
past be studied anew and in depth for possible insights in com¬ 
ing to terms with the issues of social polity. Russian religious 
philosophy is one of these sources. The names of such figures 
as V. S. Solvyov, S. N. Bulgakov, and S. L. Frank immediately 
come to the fore. Given the restrictions of space and time, we 
limit our attention here to a consideration of just two of these, 
Solovyov and Frank, both of whom wrote studies in social 
philosophy with related titles, the one. The Spiritual Foundations 
of Life,^ the other. The Spiritual Foundations of Society.^ Both 
of these works represent social applications of previously 
worked out world views. They are also similar in thought in¬ 
sofar as they frame the social question according to the categories 
of pan-unity metaphysics. In this paper, we shall attempt to 
set forth briefly the basic outline of Solovyov’s and Frank’s 
thought and then suggest that their categories are fundamental 
to social philosophy and, therefore, are germane to today’s 
discussion, however dated they may be in other respects. 

Solovyov, the first Russian systematic philosopher, is also 
one of its most engaged. His work in publitsistika or essay 
journalism was as influential as his more systematic tracts. A 
truncated academic career did nothing to restrict his intellec¬ 
tual output. If anything, it possibly facilitated his own personal 
pursuit of the “integral life” (tsel’naya zhizn’), which was 
the express goal of his philosophical output. Solovyov sought 
to harmonize the three spiritual dimensions of man, the voli¬ 
tional, the rational, and the affective, and enlist them in the 
effort to transform not only man, but the structures of society 
at root as well. Not satisfied with a mere program of “free 
theosophy” that would give rise to an organic, intellectual syn¬ 
thesis of material, formal, and absolute knowledge as found 
respectively, Solovyov would hold, in empirical science, philos¬ 
ophy, and theology, Solovyov further argues for the ideals of 

Wukhovnye osnovy zhizni (Bruxelles: Zhizn’s Bogom, 1953), originally 
written between 1882-1884. Henceforth listed as SFL. An English transla¬ 
tion exists under the title God, Man, and the Church (Greenwood, SC: The 
Attic Press, Inc., 1974). The translation was first published in 1937. 
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“free theocracy” and “free theurgy.” In these, he seeks the full 
actuation of the human good in societal good, on the one hand, 
and the total creativity of the human spirit, on the other. Un¬ 
derlying this multifaceted, all-embracing project of societal re¬ 
construction lies Solovyov’s own programmatic critique of the 
Age of the Enlightenment, whose twin intellectual pillars he 
considered empiricism and rationalism. The former, he claims, 
reduces reality to mere sensations alone, while the latter reduces 
the world of ideas to merely formal thought detached from a 
genuine encounter with the real. In the process, Solovyov 
laments, the true substantiality of both the knower and the 
known is effectively denied. These key ideas he develops in 
his seminal monographs, the Philosophical Principles of Integral 
Knowledge^ and the Critique of Abstract Principles* both prod¬ 
ucts of his theosophic period. 

The grave consequences of his open appeal in 1881 to 
Tsar Alexander III to pardon the assassins of his father as an 
act of superior, fatherly mercy, which forced his resignation 
from university teaching, only signaled a basic development 
that already had occurred in Solovyov’s own intellectual growth. 
His interest shifts to Christian politics, not in the sense of mere 
partisan politics, but as a programmatic way to achieve his 
theocratic ideal of the advent of the Kingdom of God on earth. 
The de facto unity of mankind does not suffice for Solovyov. 
He now seeks a visible realization of this unity in world gov¬ 
ernmental structure. In this quest, Solovyov expounds his grand 
ecumenical designs in which the whole of mankind would enjoy 
a dual unification, one, at once, acknowledging the moral and 
spiritual authority of the pope and accepting the political rule 
of the Russian tsar whose prime motivation would be to guide 
and serve this unity. The Byzantine ideal of Christendom as 
a symphony between Church and State, thus, returns to center 
stage with Solovyov. One may well want to chide Solovyov for 
his overly ambitious and romantic program, but his zeal for 
a truly realized unity should not be faulted.® If mankind is one 

^Dukhovnye osnavy obshchestva (Paris: YMCA Press, 1930). Eng. 
trans. (Athens, OH: Ohio University Press, 1987). Henceforth listed as SFS. 

^Filosofskie nachala tseVnogo znaniya, Sobranie sochinenii V. S. Solov’eva 
(Bruxelles, 1933), 1:250-406. 

*Kritika otvlechennykh nachal, ibid., 2:xiii-397. 

sjhe fact that Solovyov himself turned his attention once again to 
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at its spiritual roots as a creation of Almighty God, then it 
should also be integrally and visibly so in the external forms 
of economic and political reality. 

One of the transitional works in the Solovyovean corpus 
is The Spiritual Foundations of Life written between the years 
1882-1884. A first reading might lead one to believe that it 
is more about the growth in sanctity of the individual believer 
than about society per se, but this view misreads Solovyov’s 
ultimate purpose, the sanctification of human society. It is also 
a work that is, as it were, “non-confessional,” insofar as it 
prescinds from a discussion of the de facto schism that exists 
between the Orthodox and Catholic Churches. What he seeks 
therein is common to both ancient traditions. It is, therefore, 
not necessary in this context to enter into a discussion of the 
evolution of Solovyov’s views on Russian Messianism from a 
previously held Orthodox cast to a more pronounced Catholic 
form. The work is rather more important for its anthropological 
grounding of any would-be social philosophy from a Christian 
point of view. 

It is not to be denied that Solovyov’s outline begins with 
an examination of the traditional elements of Christian ascetical 
theology that might seem to reduce Christian piety to a form 
of individualism, albeit Christian in inspiration. His express 
aim is to disclose how religion links man’s life with divine life. 
The development of his analyses, which variously consider the 
reality of prayer, almsgiving, and fasting as three basic moments 
of any Christian life, at first sight seems to substantiate this 
individualism. The focus of his argument, however, takes a 
significant turn in the second part of his study wherein the 
apparent individualism of his first part clearly translates into an 
essentially social understanding of man. At the same time, the 
two parts of his study must be considered together. Christian 
asceticism has never been predicated on a denial of the essentially 
social nature of man, even if its prime focus must needs be on 
the individual ascetic himself. 

Solovyov begins his study by noting the two great evils 
that confront us at every turn of our lives and that force us to 

the theoretical foundations of the Christian world view in his theurgic period 
indicates that he, too, came to a more realistic understanding of the inherent 
limitations in achieving a genuine theocracy on earth, this side of the grave. 
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seek out ±e true meaning of life, namely, sin and death.® Con¬ 
fronted with these, man only naturally desires justice and im¬ 
mortality as the antipodes of sin and death. Solovyov remarks, 
however, that on a purely natural level, that is, prescinding 
from man’s constitutive relationship with God, man’s search 
for immortality and meaning, be it on the physical plane or re¬ 
production or the rational plane of moral imperative, is a vain 
one. Only the way of gratuitous grace can lead man to true 
immortality and authentic justice.'^ As life itself is freely given 
to man, so is grace or man’s ultimate good also given to him. 
This means that for man to pursue the way of grace, more is 
at stake than the acknowledgment of reason alone. Man’s 
conscious willing of this pursuit is, above all, necessitated. This 
effort enjoys, according to Solovyov, a threefold moment. It 
demands a conscious repulsion toward moral evil and a com¬ 
mitted effort to free oneself from it; but most of all it calls 
for conversion, that is, a total giving or surrendering of self 
to God.® 

Solovyov’s conscious religiosity here may not immediately 
resonate in an unbelieving ear, but it does flow from his 
previously articulated philosophy. Quite simply, for him no 
limited or finite meaning in life is possible apart from the 
totality of ultimate meaning. Thus, the naturalist effort to find 
transcendent meaning for man’s life in his posterity is doomed 
to failure. If the meaning of each human generation is only 
to be found in the next successive one, then of itself each human 
generation is meaningless. But if this is so, then the whole of 
human generations must also be devoid of meaning.® 

It is with this understanding of the dynamics inherent to 
the meaning of man that Solovyov offers his reflections on the 
spiritual nature of man and is, thereupon, in the position to draw 
out some of the social consequences of his religious world view, 
Solovyov cannot see a way for man to achieve himself in ac¬ 
cord with his intrinsic dignity apart from an ascetic program, 
one in particular focused on the growth in man of theological 
virtue, that is, of life formed by faith, hope, and charity. To have 

«SFL, 21. 

’’See Solovyov’s discussion, SFL, 22-30. 

«SFL, 29. 

9SFL, 22. 
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these virtues infused into his soul man must pursue the tradi¬ 
tionally Christian threefold course of action of prayer, alms¬ 
giving, and fasting.'® In this perspective, the fundamental act of 
man is nothing other than prayer. The need for prayer or 
conscious communication with God arises in the soul of man 
once he recognizes the atrocity of evil in the world and acknowl¬ 
edges it in himself. Only at this juncture can man direct him¬ 
self to Subsistent Good or God. 

Prayer is putting oneself in the presence of God. It is 
likewise allowing God to hold us in his embrace. It is, 
in fine, the first act of faith that is of its very nature at the 
same time a co-activity of God acting along with man, as 
Solovyov so rightfully stresses in line with Christian tradition." 
Man by himself cannot conjure up faith; it is a gift to him. 
It comes with the recognition of the divine presence in the 
world. It is this very thought, Solovyov maintains, that lies at 
the heart of the opening phrase of the Lord’s Prayer: “Our 
Father, who art in heaven.”'^ This fundamental truth about 
God also determines the dimensions of man’s creaturehood. 
God cannot be the “object” of man’s cognitive and volitional 
grasp like the objects of this world. If it is indeed true that 
man can know God, it is not as an object, but by partaking of 
his life,'® by living in dialogue with him. 

This dialogical life of man with God, Solovyov avers, is 
not all-consuming. In fact, it becomes the principle of man’s 
acting in the world for others.'* For the Christian, this prin¬ 
ciple lies at the heart of the life of sacrifice incumbent upon 
him and of the expected dedication of self to almsgiving and 
other works of charity. Having received life as a gift, Solovyov 
counsels, we should freely bestow it upon others.'® Almsgiving 
and mercy are manifestations of the virtue of charity in the 
Christian life and truly continue, as Solovyov observes,'® the 
outreach of God’s grace into the world. In a related fashion, 

1«SFL, 66. 

“SFL, 32. 

i»See SFL, 33, 45. 

i^FL, 52. 

«SFL, 55. 

“SFL, 61. 
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the principle or virtue of hope makes its demands on the Chris¬ 
tian. To continue to be a conductor of divine grace in the 
world, a Christian needs to free himself from all undue at¬ 
tachment to self. This is one of the traditional reasons given 
for fasting, and, as Solovyov notes,^^ it bears upon all of the 
dimensions of man, physical, spiritual, mental, and affective. 
At the same time, fasting enables the Christian to resume his 
balance as a being necessarily dependent upon God. It is, in 
sum, this concretization of the virtue of hope in the Christian’s 
own life that secures his existence both for God and for 
neighbor. 

In the first part of his reflection, Solovyov justifiably 
concentrates his attention on the particular spiritual struggles 
endemic to man as he stands before the Creator and Source of 
his being. Yet, at the same time, he never loses focus on the 
fact that man is just a part of the complexus of reality, even if 
he is the integrating unit in this totality. Here the principle of 
pan-unity takes on both a material and a social cast in the 
principle of solidarity.’® Availing himself of the opening verses 
of the Johannine Gospel as a point of departure, Solovyov re¬ 
flects on the essential interconnectedness of all things,’® that 
there is, as it were, a law of universal gravity that brings the 
disparate entities of the world together. “From without,” the 
common bond of everything in matter alone is a blunt fact 
which of itself evokes our awe. Our wonder, however, rises 
to an essentially higher and more nuanced degree when reality 
is beheld and approached “from within” man, whereby in¬ 
ternal interconnections are grasped and from which a whole 
world of ideas springs, linking everything spiritually. Man, in 
this fashion, truly stands at the center of creation. He makes 
the critical difference with his moral stance in the appraisal of 
the d 5 mamic unity of the world order. 

Within man, a constant battle rages on between his ego¬ 
istic attachment to self that favors his separation and isola¬ 
tion from the world, and his altruistic sense of engagement with 
life and all its challenges. For the achievement of meaning, 
Solovyov maintains that man cannot but eschew isolationism 
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and let himself be pulled by the forces that would bind him 
to the “all” from which all meaning and truth flow.^® “Love” 
in this way becomes the primary force of unity in life, and it 
finds its greatest expression in the Incarnation when, as John 
the Evangelist notes, “the Word became flesh and dwelt among 
us (Jn 1:14).” Solovyov extends this Christological reflection 
to the situation of man. Man redeemed in Christ enjoys more 
than an external influence on his soul or unitive center. He 
is called to be transformed from within^* and is, accordingly, 
provided with new creative bonds vis-a-vis the world, as the 
divine principle of life in him grows and flourishes. In this 
way, man’s very act of being and working in the world is an 
act of theurgy, an act of the divinity in man that serves to 
transform the world according to the plan of God.^* 

The ecclesiological implications of Solovyov’s anthropology 
are obvious. The Church, for Solovyov, is nothing but humanity 
infused with the divine principle in Christ.^ It is an organism, 
as it were, living in “free theocracy,” enjoying the full measure 
of Christ as its ferment. The Church as the Body of Christ is, 
in this fashion, also the ideal form of humanity,^ which is 
internally empowered to bring about the Kingdom of God on 
earth. The Church cannot but be holy, even if it is comprised 
of sinful members, because its vital organs, its head and heart, 
are none other than Christ and the Blessed Mother themselves. 
The challenge to the Church is to cure itself of its ailing and 
sinful members so that the impact of the whole Body might 
be unimpeded in the authenticity of its outreach. It is the task 
and challenge of holiness within the Church itself to see to 
the sanctification of its members according to its essential form 
of holiness received in Christ.^ The form of governance within 
the Church is also made apparent here. It is not an aristocracy 
of privileged believers, nor is it a voting democracy; rather it 
is a free theocracy, a people ruled by divine principle, nourish¬ 
ing divine life.^® Once the whole of humanity is fully infused 
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with this principle, the universal divine-humanity (bogochelo- 
vechestvo) can be truly achieved and society be truly liberated 
in truth and justice.^'^ 

Solovyov’s theological reflection on divine-humanity and 
the Church clearly contains a richness of thought for social 
philosophy as well. The theological reality at stake in the 
Christian dogmatic understanding of the Church sheds light on 
a key philosophical insight about the true nature of society 
that in the history of social thought has, at times, escaped the 
notice of unaided reason. The question arises as to the exact 
relationship between the individuals who make up society and 
society itself. There is certainly, as Solovyov notes, a mutual 
dependence between them.^® The human race does not exist 
apart from the individuals who comprise it. But the reverse is 
also true. Individuals only exist as members of the race. Apart 
from society no individual can exist. This means, in other words, 
that the foundational social ties in life do not depend on in¬ 
dividual human will, but, to the contrary, are constitutive of 
the human person. Man is, therefore, essentially a social being. 

In this light, society holds a certain primacy over the in¬ 
dividual, even if the essential task of society is to foster respect 
for the inviolable dignity of the human person and provide 
for the common good that arises from human persons in rela¬ 
tion. The principle of solidarity which expresses this view ex¬ 
cludes any unbridled individualism as contrary to man’s funda¬ 
mental nature. Man’s true nature can only be expressed fuUy 
in society. In its highest expression, human nature is neces¬ 
sarily ecclesial being, the Church being the ideal form of 
humanity. This also means that man is essentially related to 
the State. For Solovyov, what should result from this divine- 
human bond is the Christian state.^ This truth in turn raises 
the perennial, vexing issue of the relation between Church and 
State. Although Solovyov does not pursue this issue, he does 
give some indications for placing it in proper perspective. “In 
general,” Solovyov writes, “the State acts as the voice of hu¬ 
manity against external, elemental forces acting in and upon 
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man.”®® Before the entry of Christianity on the world stage, the 
highest expression of the State was seen in the Roman Empire. 
But with the concentration of all power or imperium in the 
person of the emperor, the ultimate insufficiency, even empti¬ 
ness, of this grand embodiment of human reason in state power 
also became apparent. The critical difference between the pagan 
and Christian state lies in the fact that whereas the former con¬ 
siders itself to be an end unto itself—and is, therefore, of itself 
aimless and absurd—the latter recognizes a supreme end to 
existence as offered in religion.®^ The true meaning of the 
State, therefore, becomes apparent: its essential purpose is to 
provide voluntary service for the sake of the Kingdom of God.®® 

With this radical change of emphasis or purpose, the at¬ 
titude of citizens or subjects of the State should change, even 
if the aspect of “domination” remains a fact of life. Whereas 
the pagan—and with the perspective of the twentieth century 
we should probably add “totalitarian”—state evokes the fearful 
submission of the slave, the Christian state should be marked 
by a sense of conscientious and willing obedience, since both 
subjects and rulers should be united in the cause of the com¬ 
mon good according to the indications of ecclesiastical author¬ 
ity.®® Solovyov hastens to add that this does not mean civil 
authority is thereby deprived of its independence. Even less 
does it mean that the Church has the right to meddle in worldly 
state affairs. But what should hold is the state’s governing ac¬ 
cording to the highest concerns with a view to the Kingdom of 
God.®^ The State’s modus operandi should now shift away 
from the ancient principle of fear and intimidation, and even 
from the Old Testament principle of requital {lex talionis), 
toward the Christian principles of pity and compassion.®* The 
consequences for civil polity of such a stance are not insig¬ 
nificant and range from those in the domain 9f criminal justice 
to those affecting the positive institutions for education, health, 
and social welfare. 
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Another key insight of Solovyov bears mention. If it 
fell to Christianity to give the State its true meaning, it is 
precisely due to this that society itself comes into its own in 
contradistinction to the State, which would otherwise presume 
to be the totality of life.^® Solovyov remarks perceptively that 
“as soon as the goal of life was determined to be higher than 
the State, then the living forces of society were freed and 
ceased to be the slaves of the State.”^^ They came into their 
own, in other words. They attained independent recognition 
and value and became the focus of the free choices and deci¬ 
sions of free men. If a proper harmony could obtain in society, 
the free activity of men would be protected and promoted by 
civil authority in accordance with the unchanging principles 
of truth and goodness as proclaimed by the Church. Such 
would be the realization and workings of “free theocracy.” 

One of the chief heirs to the Solovyovean intellectual 
legacy was S. L. Frank, who possibly represents twentieth- 
century Russian philosophy at its best. His later work in social 
philosophy is to be understood in line with his previous treatises 
in epistemology and philosophical anthropology and, indeed, as 
an integral part of the overarching world view that he spent 
a lifetime developing and articulating. Whereas Solovyov’s social 
ideas are variously formulated in the context of Christian as¬ 
ceticism and Christian ecclesiological reflection, Frank is more 
directly philosophical in his methodology. His fundamental 
work. The Spiritual Foundations of Society, is specifically a 
phenomenological study. It begins with an expansive treatment 
of the precise, would-be object of social philosophy in con¬ 
tradistinction to other social studies like sociology and the phi¬ 
losophy of law; then it considers just what place social philos¬ 
ophy occupies in the history of philosophy. The whole thrust 
of Frank’s argumentation is to show how the questions of 
social philosophy are integral to the question about man himself 
in his inner constitution.®* Self-knowledge for man entails a 
conscious knowledge of his being an essentially social being, a 
being-in-relation. 

Since a fundamental datum about man is the fact that he 
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is a social being, the nature of society itself comes to occupy 
a central position in the quest for the meaning of man. The 
question “what is society?” is more than a sociological query; 
it is truly the focus of philosophical reflection. Furthermore, 
for Frank, it is not an abstract question, but an eminently 
concrete one.®® Frank, for his part, can only lament the fact 
that many reduce the concrete to the isolated, singular phe¬ 
nomenon, whereas the general is considered to be “abstract.” 
The general, however, is the authentically concrete since it ex¬ 
presses the whole, that is, the essential bond that obtains be¬ 
tween beings in reality. From this vantage point, it is the 
singular, or part in its isolation from the whole, that is ab¬ 
stract. Social phenomena are, accordingly, genuine objects of 
phenomenological and ontological investigation. They are more 
than mere “empirical data.” They ultimately link the question 
of man and society to the question of God himself and, for 
this reason, also enjoy an eminently ethical cast. For this reason 
social phenomena, though temporal in character, likewise ex¬ 
press and incarnate supratemporal, general principles.*® 

Having noted Frank’s preliminary methodological con¬ 
siderations, we can elucidate his first specifically philosophical 
insight in social philosophy. Is society itself real, or is it 
merely the totality or sum of disparate individuals? For 
positivism, the answer is clear. Society as such does not exist; 
only the total sum of separate individuals exists.*^ But if the 
positivist answer is unconvincing in its reductionism, the ques¬ 
tion of just what is society, as distinct from the individuals of 
society, needs to be raised and answered. Frank observes that 
in the history of philosophy there have been two basic and 
divergent schools of thought in addressing the social question. 
The positivist line, which would hold that society is nothing 
more than an artificial or produced unity or totality of real, 
individual people, and not a real entity in itself, has found 
expression in all the varieties of “singularism” or “social 
atomism” that have been at work throughout the history of 
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mankind.^ First given theoretical backing by the sophists and 
the material atomism of Epicurus in particular, the school re¬ 
turns to the scene in the Renaissance, especially with the sub¬ 
sequent work by Gassendi and Hobbes, and is continued in 
all Enlightenment theories of “social contract.” Curiously, but 
significantly, Frank traces the philosophical roots of modern 
socialism, thus also Marxism, to the premises of social atomism 
for their understanding of man and society.'*® 

The other basic philosophical orientation toward social 
philosophy is, according to Frank, “universalism.” This point 
of view ascribes authentic objective being to society in such 
fashion that it is a primary whole of which people are integral— 
and not separate and autonomous—units. Contrary to all forms 
of singularism, which explain society as the end product of 
agreement and order or even mere social interaction, univer¬ 
salism rejects such explanations of society as reductionistic and 
superficial, since they overlook many fundamental dimensions 
of social life that cannot simply be explained as the result of 
social agreements or contracts. One thinks, above all, of the 
phenomenon of language, but, then, also of such realities as 
morals, customs, common law, etc., which we so often “re¬ 
ceive” from without, independently of any conscious act on our 
part.** Thus, the logical problem of the “general” vis-a-vis the 
“singular” as applied to social life comes to the fore. Does the 
“general” exist objectively or is it only the “singular” that en¬ 
joys objective reality? The question is not new, but rather harks 
back to the medieval controversy between realism and nom¬ 
inalism over universal. Frank pointedly maintains that society 
is something greater than the singular individual. He finds its 
prototype in the family, the basic cell of society.*® Relying on 
this most basic of experiences, family life, Frank sets forth 
an organic theory of society based on indisputable, progressive 
insights. From the experience of family, we discover that society 
is some primary “we,” as distinguished from individual animate 
being, the solitary “I” or ego.*® It is the “magic,” as it were, 
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of the “we” that discloses that society is some concrete unity 
greater than any mere summation of parts. It enjoys spiritual 
ties that are clearly supra-spatial, in that in the process of 
linking people together they go beyond the consciousness of 
individuals themselves.^^ 

The bulk of European philosophy of the Modern Age has 
not been in accord with Frank’s views. Beginning with Cartesian 
idealism and the primacy of the “epistemological subject” 
(cogito ergo sum), the path was set for the triumph of sub¬ 
jective idealism, in which the primary reality is the “I” for 
which all other reality presents itself as “non-I” and, ultimately, 
as purely derivative. This metaphysical understanding of man 
cannot but favor a deep-rooted individualism in social theory.^® 
The weakness of this approach, however, has often not been 
fully considered. Frank is quick to point out that the living, 
personal self-consciousness we call “I” does not at all coincide 
with the epistemological subject or “knowing I.” If the latter 
were the true starting point and summit of all knowledge, then 
only solipsism could result. No viable theory of communion 
could be worked out. The evident reality of “other minds,” 
however, needs to be explained. Therefore, various theories of 
analogical inference and empathy have been developed to offer 
an indirect, mediate accounting for this knowledge. But they all 
are ultimately inconsistent in that they always presuppose what 
they are trying to prove. In order to grasp another conscious¬ 
ness, I must already have a concept of this “not-my-I” that is 
not in itself derivative from my own consciousness. Subjective 
idealism thus founders on this score alone. 

To overcome this difficulty, Frank observes, the fact of 
communion must be accepted as a primordial given before 
there can be perception of any individual non-I.^® Expanding 
on this insight, Frank writes that “in communion ‘another con¬ 
sciousness’ or, what is usually called in philohophy, ‘another I’ 
is not simply an object for me that I know and apprehend, but 
is, along with this, a subject that apprehends me.”®* Put other¬ 
wise, the “other I” is more precisely a “thou” that is as much 
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given to my consciousness as my own “I” itself. Frank is thus 
able to affirm that the true correlate of the “I” is not some 
impersonal “non-Isome lifeless object, but, indeed, a “thou.”®‘ 
At the same time, we can grasp how the constitution of the 
“I” is inherently dependent upon the existence of a “thou.” 
The primordial unity that obtains between the “I” and the 
“thou” gives rise to the “we” which, ontologically speaking, 
enjoys priority over the “I.” However necessary it is to dis¬ 
tinguish in social discourse between “I” and “thou” and “I” 
and “they,” it is “we” which allows the possibility for distinc¬ 
tion in personal being. By this, of course, Frank does not wish 
to imply that “I” is derivative of “we,” but only that they are 
correlative.®^ There is not the one without the other. 

Based on this insight, Frank is able to insist on the truth 
of “universalism” over “social atomism.” Social life is not some 
purely external form of human life based on utilitarian con¬ 
siderations, but is “a necessary and immanent expression of a 
most profound ontological pan-unity, lying at the basis of 
human being.”®® Man does not live in society as the result of 
a multitude of individuals merely “choosing” to live together, 
but essentially, insomuch as his being cannot be conceived of 
except as a member of society. Considered apart from society, 
man is zm abstraction. He is genuinely real only in society. 
Human being, accordingly, can only be “communal being.” 
Society, for its part, enjoys a “genuine integral reality” and 
can in no way be considered as some “derivative unification 
of distinct individuals.”®^ 

Society may well be a primary category of human being, 
but it is not a homogenous notion. It admits of different levels 
of cognitive grasp. As Frank himself observes, there are two 
essentially different strata of social life, an inner stratum and 
an outer one.®® To capture the essence of the former, Frank 
resorts to a traditional term from Russian philosophy, namely, 
sobornosf, a term which is virtually untranslatable, but which 
variously carries the sense of “catholicity,” “conciliarity,” and 
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“togetherness.” As we have seen, for Frank there is an intrinsic 
togetherness between human persons that gives rise to the 
“we” experience of all-embracing unity. Sobornost’ in this light 
is, as it were, the inner essence or soul of society. But man 
grasps himself in all his dealings, contractual or otherwise, with 
other people. This necessary, outward manifestation of human 
essence in society points to an outer layer of society that is an 
unmistakable given. Frank calls this stratum or moment of 
social existence obshchestvennost’ (sociality), and vneshnaya 
obshchestvennosf (external sociality), in particular. 

Even social atomism, Frank admits, enjoys a relative truth 
in that it highlights this fundamental, external dimension of 
society.®® Obshchestvennost’ bespeaks the organizational, “con¬ 
tractual” side of social reality, whereas sobornosf reveals the 
organic character of society at its root—something social atomism 
overlooks. These two, organization and organicity, Frank 
warns, should not be viewed as different concrete forms of 
society, but rather as its essential moments that are inherent 
in any society. If the organizational moment of society is 
omnipresent, even intimidating, in the structures of the State 
and in all the manifestations of power and law, the organic 
moment lies at the heart of all human society and indelibly 
reveals itself first in marriage and the family, then in the re¬ 
ligious life of the community as it worships the absolute Source 
of all communal existence. Lastly it manifests itself in the 
commonness of life and fate in any determinate people that 
genuinely links its members from within and not merely sub¬ 
jectively.®^ 

Frank’s general conclusion is that society is more than an 
external aggregate of individuals in interrelation. It is, rather, 
a primordial, internal multi-unity, a communion or sobornost’ 
of individuals as a specific form of being.®* With this insight, 
he critiques all social theories that would restrict our under¬ 
standing of society to its material manifestations in the public 
forum and, thereby, obscure or outright deny the true, spiritual 
essence of society that lies at the root of all external social 
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structures and phenomena.®® It is not the external interaction 
of separate consciousnesses that ultimately counts, but the re¬ 
ality of communion {obshchenie), the fact that there is a primal 
coalescence and inseparability of persons in a “we,” that really 
does matter.®® The consequences of this understanding are 
pivotal in sorting out and coming to terms with the external, 
public dimensions of social life. These, Frank argues, should 
never be uprooted and detached from the fundamental spiritual 
life that constitutes society in the first place. Social life is, in¬ 
deed, “the disclosure, revelation, and incarnation of this pro¬ 
found aspect of the spiritual life.”®' 

The fundamental duality of sobornost’-obshchestvennost’ 
marks the whole of social life and manifests itself in the con¬ 
tinual interplay between the principles of grace and law in 
society. These in themselves are nothing but the operative forces 
of the “Church” and the “world” as they determine the con¬ 
tours of everyday social existence. For Frank, as for Solovyov 
before him, it is the Church that is the ultimate form of hu¬ 
manity. It is the Church that serves as the primary spiritual 
organism that admits of bogochelovechestvo or divine-humanity, 
the merging through grace of human souls in God.®® It thus 
falls to the Church to be the “soul” of society, its true animating 
principle. The Christian theological conception of the Church 
as the Mystical Body of Christ thus receives a metaphysical 
cast in Frank’s thought, as “the universal and immanent category 
of human social life.”®® True to the duality sobornost-obshchest- 
vennosf, the Church is more than a visible organization. Though 
it is institutional, it is more profoundly a primal, spiritual unity 
of persons, a sobornosf. 

Social life at its depths thus can only be spiritual life, that 
is, life in God. Just as the task of individuals is to strive after 
deification (obozhenie, Slav., theosis, Gr.), so also societies 
themselves have an analogous mission to realize the plenitude 
of life. To effect this general goal, some basic principles have 
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to come into play in the social life. For Frank, the most im¬ 
portant of these form, as it were, a triunity of service, solidarity, 
and freedom.®^ Having already noted that the uniqueness of 
man lies in his being greater than he is, that he is “self-over¬ 
coming being,”®® Frank posits service as the first principle nec¬ 
essary for sustaining this understanding of man.®® Since man 
is never a fully autonomous being, but one dependent on a 
“thou”—and thus ultimately on a “we”—to be himself, he is not 
an autocratic lord of his own life. Accordingly, it is not the 
concept of “right” that holds a primacy over his dignity, but 
rather that of “duty.”®^ 

Man is called to the service of his neighbor before he is 
to insist on his own rights. Indeed, if he enjoys any “innate” 
right, Frank remarks, it is the right to demand that he be able 
to fulfill his obligations toward his neighbor.®® The ontological 
nature of society as sobomosf is the reason underlying this 
principle. The primary unity of “I” and “we” transcends the 
this-worldly, time-bound clash between despotism and anarchy. 
At the same time, the falsity—or, at least, inadequacy—of other 
theories of society, from liberalism to democratic socialism, 
becomes apparent insofar as they cannot properly account for 
the true ontological nature of society as sobomosf The clash 
of the egos is symptomatic of a false grounding of social ob¬ 
ligation. All social order demands a spirit of collaboration or 
cooperation. But, as Frank notes, if society is construed in a 
solely utilitarian fashion, the principle of service, which elicits 
collaboration, is bound only to founder because it is devoid 
of a commitment to service of truth grounded in being.’® 

Correlative to the principle of service is the principle of 
solidarity.’^ We are committed to the good of other people 
because we are one with them. Without the “other,” we are 
not ourselves. Even the spirit of healthy competition that un¬ 
derlies much individualism cannot subtract from this onto- 
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logically prior solidarity. Another observation of Frank 
regarding the social application of this principle is of capital 
importance for a proper understanding and functioning of 
society. The principle is at work in all the multifarious, small 
corporate unions and associations that take place in society. 
These are but a natural outgrowth of the living personal bonds 
between people that are one with human being. A line not 
developed by Frank, but one worthy of note in this context 
because it is tied to solidarity, is the principle of “subsidiarity” 
so dear to Catholic social teaching. This principle stresses the 
inherent worth in smaller associations for man, because they 
foster human self-reliance and self-empowerment at the same 
time that they acknowledge man’s basic need for his fellow man. 

Still another principle is at work, Frank notes, in social 
interaction. This is the principle of freedom.^® The crucial issue 
at stake here is its theoretical grounding. Superficially, it might 
seem to involve unrestricted individualism more than any social 
outlook based on solidarity. This misunderstanding must be 
corrected. Freedom is essential to man because it is an attribute 
of the spiritual life that grounds all human dignity. One can 
well argue that man is no autocrat and, therefore, that his 
freedom is restricted. But it is no less true that man’s essential 
commitment to service must be, as Frank stresses, a free one.’’* 
Freedom in this light is a primary duty of man and is not some 
sole property of individualism.'^® If the role of freedom can be 
distorted in extreme forms of individualism, it can also be ef¬ 
fectively denied in forms of socialism, especially in its totalitarian 
forms. Its application can also be perverted in movements of 
blind rebellion based more on human passion for anarchy and 
other vices than on a respect for freedom in the true sense 
of freely fulfilling the will of God. Freedom should be at the 
service of man and never be against his fundamental good. 

It is this key social notion of service toward those with 
whom we enjoy a fundamental solidarity as members of the 
human race that helps explain another undeniable characteristic 
of the social life, namely, the reality of hierarchy and, thus, 
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inequality. On the one hand, we would think that all the efforts 
of society should pull toward the equality of all, in that each 
human individual is no more or no less a person than anyone 
else. On the other, what we find is a division of labor and 
talent and power in the world. How are we to account for 
this phenomenon? Frank justifies the hierarchical principle in 
the social life by looking at what an organism really is.'^® No 
organic reahty, no matter what its cellular or organic composi¬ 
tion might be, ever has a sameness of constitutive parts or a 
commonness in their purpose. An organic whole is always 
complex, defined by differing functions and powers and elements 
of varying importance. Society is not unlike the biological or¬ 
ganism. No form of governance in world history has ever known 
a full and absolute equality. Even democracies lack this, in¬ 
sofar as so many of the candidates and choices put before 
voting electorates are themselves not freely chosen by everyone 
at large. The ultimate justification for the hierarchical prin¬ 
ciple, which of itself is a positive casting of a negative prin¬ 
ciple, inequality, is that it flows from the normative principle 
of service” and also accords well with the reality of charisma 
which are intended to facilitate a ministry and mission of 
service.^® 

If the principle of hierarchy in society is a necessary given 
that should be welcome by all, the principle of equality, for its 
part, should be granted its rightful role in the organization and 
structurization of society. In reflecting on how this should be 
done, Frank begins with the same premise that guided his 
reflections on the place of hierarchy in social life. If the prin¬ 
ciple of equality favors the equality of rights for man, the 
very first of these must be the right to serviced Frank, in other 
words, rejects any understanding of equality that would put it 
at odds with the hierarchical principle of service. To the con¬ 
trary, hierarchy and equality are correlative principles rooted 
in the fundamental unity and equality of all persons in God. 
Ultimately, it is only in relation to God that the nature of 
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human equality can be properly understood.®* 

This equality is, at once, an equality of indigence and of 
worthiness.®^ It is one of the former because everyone stands 
equally poor and unworthy before the eyes of God. This is 
also the true basis of human solidarity. Humble before God, 
we can begin to care for one another. At the same time, 
equality is one of worthiness because every person is an “image 
and likeness” of God, called to be a true “son” or “daughter” 
of God. This equality of worthiness not surprisingly leads back 
to the principle of hierarchy based on noblesse oblige. In strictly 
Christian terms, we are drawn toward a real appreciation of 
the principle of the royal priesthood of all the faithful. It is also 
this demand for universality of service that should found our 
political outlooks on life, regardless of the actual political sys¬ 
tem in which we might live or to which we might subscribe. 
It is this same principle, Frank adds, which serves as the true 
ontological foundation of democracy, which he conceived not 
as the power of aU, but rather as the service of all.®® 

Frank’s organic conception of society as a pan-unity of 
persons in sobornosf is particularly helpful for forming a dy¬ 
namic, yet nuanced, appreciation of all the interacting forces 
always at work in society. The fact that it can offer an onto¬ 
logical accounting for both the supratemporal and temporary 
elements in social life makes possible a judicious appraisal of 
the true merits of conservatism and creativity relative to one 
another. The need for preservation and the desire for free, 
creative initiative are, to Frank’s mind, just two sides of one 
organic and integral social endeavor.®® To employ political 
vocabulary, both the “right” and the “left” have something 
legitimate to say and to offer. Thus, to attempt to found a social 
order to the exclusion of the one or the other is doomed to 
failure.®^. 

The supratemporal dimension of social life links one 
generation to the next not only by blood, but by shared be¬ 
liefs and mores and received traditions. Politically speaking, 
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the inherited monarchy would seem to be the prime concretiza- 
tion of this essential moment of social interaction. The con¬ 
trary, but not opposing, principle of free initiative and indi¬ 
vidual merit is best embodied in the democratic republic. Each 
system, of course, contains elements of the other and neither 
is necessarily better than the other. Frank, however, does seem 
to express a personal preference. For him, the system of con¬ 
stitutional monarchy represents the most balanced of political 
alternatives.®® One can, of course, dissent from this particular 
opinion of Frank and still substantially agree with his argument. 

In this context, Frank also offers some valuable remarks 
concerning the question of the law of inheritance and inherited 
property.®® He clearly affirms its social legitimacy both in light 
of the rights and value of the family as a supratemporal col¬ 
lective and in light of the impulse to preserve the fruits of 
creative activity as achieved by individuals. Frank notes that 
the socialist objection to the law of inheritance and inherited 
property is paradoxically rooted in a distorted individualism in 
which the individual is viewed as a closed unit vis-a-vis society 
and, therefore, as lacking real organic ties with others.®^ 

Before Frank concludes his tract on social philosophy, he 
draws out one more application of his foundational distinction 
between sobornosf and obshchestvennosf. This regards the 
need for planning at the hands of the State or civil government 
versus the desire for spontaneity or individual free creative 
activity, free of State interference and control.®® Defining the 
State as “the unity of the planning and organizing social will,’’®® 
Frank makes an overall positive assessment of the role of the 
State in civil life, showing how it serves as a mainstay of shared 
values. Noting, however, the tendency of classical liberalism, 
and Manchesterism in particular, to tolerate only a basic, nega¬ 
tive function of the State—keeping the peace and maintaining 
safety—Frank attempts to vindicate the positive function of the 
State in promoting the general welfare of the citizenry and in 
fostering human development in accord with the internal on- 
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tological and spiritual ideals of society which always hold 
primacy.®* 

This general aim of the State, while laudatory, must still 
not be appealed to in order to justify overzealous means by the 
State to exercise control over free activity and association. The 
end here does not justify the means. On this score, Frank’s 
distinction between the State and civil society bears under¬ 
lining. The historical rise of the State was based on the need 
to protect civil society, which gives expression to the social 
element of spontaneity and freedom in relationships and deal¬ 
ings that form the intricate weave in the fabric of society. 
According to Frank, the central error of socialism, which de¬ 
mands the collectivization of all life, lies precisely in its inability 
to appreciate the essential need for free association in any 
society. The need for private property as an objective condi¬ 
tion for securing individual freedom and enlarging its sphere 
of activity must be seen in this light. Private property should 
by no means be viewed as a mere sanctioning of human greed 
and egoism, but should be seen, Frank stresses, as an instrument 
of human spiritualization.®' Social life is, indeed, nothing but 
an incarnation of the spiritual life.®® The apparatus of govern¬ 
ment and civil “social contract” have no other reason to be 
than to secure this primary spiritual life. That is the net judgment 
of Frank’s organic conception of society. 

In our brief outline of the social thought of Solovyov and 
Frank, we have tried to highlight the salient features of their 
respective philosophical outlooks on the social question. Our 
focus has been on its indisputable relevancy for the contem¬ 
porary scene, especially for the people for whom it was pri¬ 
marily intended, the Russian people. At the same time, we 
stress its general relevancy. Theoreticians and statesmen in the 
West too would do well to study its contents. More pressingly, 
it is incumbent upon Church authorities in particular to keep 
the themes found in both Solovyov’s and Frank’s social philos¬ 
ophy in the forefront of the contemporary debate on these 
matters. 
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The papal social encyclical tradition of the last one hundred 
years is a well-established fact. The extent it is actually known 
and understood outside of Catholic circles is, of course, an¬ 
other question. Anyone familiar with it cannot but note the 
many common themes it shares with the thought of both Solo¬ 
vyov and Frank, who give only an Orthodox articulation of the 
social question as it presents itself to all believing Christians. 
Unlike Catholic tradition, ecclesial documents on the social 
question are relatively rare in Orthodoxy. Orthodox theologi¬ 
ans and hierarchs, however, do have a treasure trove of source 
material in Solovyov and Frank. Ecumenical dialogue between 
the Orthodox and Catholic Churches in recent years has had 
its difficult moments. A common front on the burning ques¬ 
tions of social polity and philosophy, however, could have a 
major impact on the contemporary secular discussion of social 
issues. 

There is a common denominator between Catholicism 
and Orthodoxy in social philosophy that radically distinguishes 
their world view from that of classical liberalism and socialism, 
and that is their anthropological conception. Both Solovyov and 
Frank have given an articulate statement of this fundamental 
anthropology. Man in Christian thought is an essentially social 
being that cannot be understood apart from his relations with 
others and, ultimately, with God himself. He is, however, at 
the center of creation, and the organs of the State must serve 
him and exist only for him, and not the other way around. 
Taking man to be an isolated individual unit, liberalism and 
socialism have historically drawn different conclusions. The 
one has favored the individual over society, while the other 
has tried to force men into a collective in order to enhance 
their situation. The challenge to church leaders, both hierarchs 
and academicians, is to give a more effective presentation of 
the Christian world view that might enable society-at-large to 
recognize the need to found all social policy on a proper view 
of man and his place in the created order. Even though the 
great socialist experiments of our century have proven to be 
internally bankrupt, this is still a needed task. And it is all the 
more urgent in the face of the proven successes of the market 
economy that still needs to be guided—indeed, checked at 
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times—by solid moral principle, as so much of the world’s econ¬ 
omy seems to be falling into the hands of an oligarchy of 
cartels. 

Given the contemporary situation, all of the social teach¬ 
ing or Solovyov and Frank as outlined above has relevance 
for discussion of the burning social issues of our time. Two 
overarching principles articulated by Solovyov and Frank, which 
are also emphatically insisted upon in the papal social encyclical 
tradition, are particularly germane, namely, those of solidarity 
and subsidiarity. The former is one way of expressing sobornosf. 
It is absolutely crucial that this principle be savored at its 
depths, because only in that way can the fundamental inter¬ 
dependency of persons and, subsequently, whole peoples and 
nations, be properly understood. Only in light of this principle 
can a solid intellectual foundation be laid for the rejection of 
political and economic hegemony in the world. It is also in 
view of this principle that the temptation to fall into the totali¬ 
tarian trap can be dissipated. Interdependency is fundamen¬ 
tally at variance with any tendency toward social absorption 
of individual personality and free initiative. Catholic social 
teaching has appealed to this principle in many different con¬ 
texts, with varying degrees of emphasis and nuance, in the works 
of such pontiffs as Leo XIII, Pius XI, John XXIII, Paul VI, 
and now in the work of John Paul II. This social teaching has 
been developed alongside the rise in philosophical awareness 
of the unique dignity of the human person qua person 
in our own time. The solidarnosc movement in Poland cer¬ 
tainly is an instance of the active collaboration of intellectuals 
and churchmen, together with union leaders and rank and file 
members, toward making an effective change in social policy. 
Indeed, contemporary Russians would do well to study not only 
the religious philosophy of their own native thinkers, but espe¬ 
cially that coming out of Poland today.®^ 

Another capital insight follows from acceptance of the 

®*Wi1hout developing this point further, we cite just three recent works 
in Polish personalist social philosophy: Jerzy Bukowski, Zarys filozofii 
spotkania (“An outline of a philosophy of encounter”) (Cracow: Znak, 
1987); ks. Joachim J. Kondziela, Osoba we wspSlnocie (‘The person in 
community”) (Katowice: Ksiegarnia sw. Jacka, 1987); and J6zef Tischner, 
Etyka solidarndsci oraz Homo sovieticus (“The ethics of solidarity as well 
as Homo sovieticus**) (Cracow: Znak, 1992). 
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premise of solidarity or sobornost’. If all persons are dy¬ 
namically interrelated in a common created humanity that 
has its ultimate source and fulfillment only in the Godhead, 
this means that the truth about persons and society can only 
be understood against the backdrop of divine truth. The truth 
about man, which is fundamentally one of freedom, cannot 
be divorced from God and his truth. For society to be free 
it must be anchored in truth, since truth is constitutive of free¬ 
dom. Classical liberalism has not wanted to hear this message. 
In fact, based on its social atomism, it has actively opposed it 
as smacking of “neo-fascism” or “crypto-totalitarianism.” For 
the libertarian, for whom no value ranks higher than freedom, 
only Pilate’s question to Christ resonates; “What is truth?” (Jn 
18:38) The metaphysicians of pan-unity have grasped this 
point. So too have the popes Leo XIII to John Paul II. In¬ 
deed, the present pontiff never tires of making this point, which 
he does again and again in his last social encyclical Centesimus 
Annu^ and in his most recent encyclical on the foundations 
of morality, Veritatis Splendor.^^ If the Church, Catholic or 
Orthodox, has a clear and telling message for all of today’s 
social planners, it is this: No society can be free or just unless 
it is based on truth, breathes truth, and is totally committed 
to truth—the truth about man, about society, and, yes, about 
God himself. 

The second great “word” the Church and committed Chris¬ 
tian social philosophers have for today’s world concerns the 
principle of subsidiarity. Underdeveloped in the thought of 
Solovyov and Frank, it is, nonetheless, fully implicit in it and 
even gets some explicit treatment, as in the reflections of Frank 
on obshchestvennosf. In a word, civil society must be viewed 
as an intricate weave of free associations and smaller social 
and economic units. Their roles should not be arrogated by 
higher authorities, still less be virtually eliminated as in totali¬ 
tarian ideology. The “buzz word” being touted in American 
economic circles today, especially in minority circles, is 
empowerment. Subsidiarity is nothing but the papal term for 
empowerment. The key idea behind it is that individual per- 

^Centesimus Annus, nn. 17, 41, 46. 

Veritatis Splendor, nn. 4, 32, 24, 61, 84, 87, 88. 
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sons should be allowed to take charge of their lives insofar 
as this is possible. Beyond persons themselves, their free as¬ 
sociations should favor their development in a way that is as 
much as possible free from State tutelage and control. The 
concept is truly topical today as, more and more, business 
conglomerates and governmental agencies are depriving ever 
greater numbers of people of the possibility of really shaping 
their own lives. Our “independence” today seems so often to 
be a sham. 

The heart of the Christian critique of socialism is also 
based on this principle. The views of Solovyov and Frank are 
fully in accord with Catholic teaching on this point. The in¬ 
stitution of private property has been held to be fully legitimate 
in Christian social philosophy because it is seen to promote 
human development and self-esteem by empowering people to 
take control of their lives. Inheritance laws, for their part, are 
seen to promote industriousness and creativity, as the fruits 
of one’s labors and talents can be handed down to one’s own 
posterity. Not surpringly, the institution of the family holds 
center stage in the Christian social world view. This is in 
contrast to much of socialist theory, in which outright hostility 
is shown to Christianity as a “reactionary force” serving to 
block total state control over individual lives. That religion 
has been the mainstay of the family shows why socialist ideology 
has typically been antagonistic toward religion. The historical 
studies of I. R. Shafarevich have made this analysis abundantly 
clear.®® 

All this is not to deny that there are legitimate social 
concerns that cry out for political and social redress. No one 
can dispassionately read the major works of Christian social 
criticism and come away with a contrary assessment. It certainly 
bears noting that advocates of capitalism and liberal economics 
have frequently been anything but diffident toward papal social 
pronouncements. Capitalists and socialists have, indeed, been 
at times strange bedfellows. In this light, can one doubt the 
urgency of continued Christian commentary on the burning 

R. Shafarevich, “Sotsializm” in Iz~pod glyb (“From under the 
nibble”) (Paris, YMCA Press, 1974), pp. 29-72, and his Sotsializm kak 
javlenie mirovoi istorii (“Socialism as a phenomenon of world history”) 
(Paris: YMCA Press, 1977). 
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social and economic issues of our day? In the world debate on 
these issues, the counsel of Russian religious philosophy is one 
voice that stiU merits an attentive hearing by all who are in¬ 
terested in serious and respectful dialogue. 
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Labor and Rest in the Context of a Christian 
Perspective on the Economy 


Nicholas K. Apostola 


The critical point in any discussion about the relationship 
between labor and rest in a given society is to understand that 
it is, first and foremost, a dialogue between the relative im¬ 
portance of the material and spiritual elements of life. Part of 
the difficulty in defending Sunday closing laws stems from the 
difficulty in quantifying the benefits of spiritual elements within 
our particular social construct. This has become truer as the 
main values in our society have become more materialist, that 
is to say, they are expressed in material terms. The “American 
Dream,” insofar as it was articulated at aU was expressed in 
material terms. We will leave aside the question that for large 
sectors of the population this “Dream” was never a real pos¬ 
sibility. Like all myths that define the character of a people, 
it had, and stiU has, a reality that transcends empirical sub¬ 
stantiation. It is only now, when the possibility that the material 
promises of this “Dream” will elude us and our children, that 
the initial premise can be called into question. However, as the 
largely economic arguments supporting the abolition of the 
Blue Laws point out, the materialist element of the American 
Dream is not dead. 

I have reluctantly introduced into this discussion the mate¬ 
rial/spiritual bifurcation, given how the understanding of these 
concepts has developed in Western philosophy and theology; 
however, I believe that this understanding is at the heart of 
the matter. The material and spiritual are usually set in op¬ 
position to one another. They are not seen as two sides of 
the same coin, as the basic reality of creation. Rather, one 
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must make the decision to understand and interpret reality, 
the creation, in either one way or the other. It could be argued 
that, given this dynamic, the spiritual side has lost. “Reality” 
is interpreted in purely materialist terms. Science, the primary 
means by which we understand and give meaning to our col¬ 
lective existence, has historically been entirely materialist. Even 
the social sciences have struggled within themselves as it has 
become clearer that human behavior will never be able to be 
understood in purely objective (read “mechanical”) terms. 
Only recently has science (for example, in quantum physics 
and medicine) given some credence to the unquantifiable, 
spiritual element to our existence. 

This is not to say that Americans are not spiritual or 
religious—every study indicates that Americans are believers, 
pray regularly, and purport to take their religious values se¬ 
riously. The problem is that this material and spiritual bifurca¬ 
tion has entered into both individual and social consciousness. 
The material is “real,” practical, quantifiable, and consequently 
objective. The spiritual is ethereal, impractical, by definition 
non-quantifiable, and consequently entirely subjective. Material 
values are objective. Spiritual values are subjective. Material 
values are a matter for societal legislation. Spiritual values are 
a private matter, left to informal enforcement. 

Given this understanding, Sunday closing laws, or Blue 
Laws, will never be able to be defended, unless one of two 
things occurs: either a purely economic defense can be con¬ 
structed in support of a collective day of rest, or the ethereal 
spiritual benefits—benefits, by the way, that I believe have a 
broad societal consensus—can be given the same weight as 
economic arguments. “Quality of life” has, heretofore, been 
expressed only in materialist, that is economic, terms. The in¬ 
tangibles of reflection, prayer, familial and social intercourse, 
quiet, and rest must either be expressed as having some eco¬ 
nomic benefit, or they must be seen as an intrinsic element of 
the quality of life apart from any quantifiable economic benefit. 
The first would be to work within the prevailing and accepted 
social and conceptual framework; the second would begin to 
challenge the basic premises of our self-understanding, both 
socially and individually. As a practical matter, both tactics 
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should be employed simultaneously. However, I believe that 
the first approach will inevitably be seen generally as artifical 
and self-serving. The second approach, the one that I will 
speak to in the remainder of this article, begins to address the 
root causes of the problem. 


Elements of a Christian Understanding of Economics 

The issue of work and rest—Sunday closing laws—can not 
be understood outside of a more comprehensive understanding 
of economics. The entire argument for the repeal of the Blue 
Laws is based on its economic benefit. But, for Christians 
any understanding of the economy begins with the central re¬ 
ality of God’s love for the creation, not with cost/benefit 
analysis. It is this love, this communion, that informs any 
analysis that Christians bring to the economic order. It also 
helps to explain the place of human beings within the creation. 
We human beings not only form a part of this creation; we 
also play a pivotal role in its management. God, in his love, 
has made us partners with himself in bringing all of creation 
to perfection. 

The creation is a whole. Even though we can make an 
artificial distinction between matter and spirit, the integral 
wholeness of both matter and spirit, as well as every aspect of 
creation, is the overriding theme of God’s Good News revealed 
in both the Old and New Covenants. 

Human beings are created in the image of God, to be like 
him in every way. First of all this means that human beings 
are created good to do good. It is in doing good that we find 
meaning. Also hke God, we are meant to be creative. Work 
is an expression of our intrinsic creativity. It is meant to be 
the means by which we transform our environment: for the 
good of ourselves, our neighbors, and every part of creation. 

This work has an end, and that end is the salvation of 
the world. Salvation is not simply an individual matter; it is not 
personal in that sense. Rather, salvation, while worked out 
individually, always has as its context a community. Nor is 
salvation limited to human beings; it involves the whole of 
creation, both its material and spiritual aspects. Any economic 
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program has to be concerned with the salvation of creation, 
that is to say, the ordering of the material realm in a manner 
that is in harmony with the spiritual goals established by God 
at the creation of the world. 

It is from this unique perspective that Christians begin 
to judge, criticize, shape, and inform the multiplicity of eco¬ 
nomic systems by which human beings order their material 
existence. 

The word economy comes from two Greek words: oikos 
that means house or household, and nomos that means rule, 
law, or custom. Together they mean the management or steward¬ 
ship of a household. An economist (oikonomos), working from 
this meaning of economy, is a steward. Economics was the 
management of the resources of the household, how goods were 
produced, distributed and consumed, for the well-being of all 
its members. This was the primary understanding of economy 
and economist up until the modern period when “economics” 
came to be separated out as a scientific discipline in the broader 
search for the “laws of nature” that govern the universe. 

Significantly, Christian writers of the patristic period ex¬ 
panded and deepened the meaning of economy. In the Chris¬ 
tian view the oikos was the household of God. namely the 
whole of creation, and nomos was God’s law. Economy now 
came to mean the entire divine plan of salvation, the central 
feature of which was the incarnation of the second person of 
the Holy Trinity. So God came to be seen as the Economist, 
the loving steward who guides creation toward salvation. Seen 
in this light, God is neither distant nor removed from the crea¬ 
tion, but is actively involved. Evidence of this is found in the 
fact that “God so loved the world that he sent his only Son” 
(In 3:16). This economy, this divine plan, was laid together 
with the foundation of the world (Ac 2:23; Lk 24:26). 

An understanding of economy, then, should take into ac¬ 
count this spiritual nuance. For Christians this double mean¬ 
ing of economy is evident throughout both the Old and New 
Covenants. The Torah, in regulating and limiting the buying 
and selling of goods, the cultivation of land and the raising 
of animals, placed economic activity within the context of the 
entire covenantal relationship between God and Israel. There 
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was also concern for the poor (Ex 23:6; Dt 15:7-11), the 
stranger (Ex 21:21-24), the widow and orphan (Dt 24:19-22). 
The prescription of the Jubilee Year (Lev 25:8-55) was in¬ 
tended as a protection for the poor, a year of release. 

The same theme that joins material and spiritual justice 
as an expression of God’s economy was voiced by prophet 
after prophet. Amos warns of doom because Israel had sold 
“the righteous for silver, and the needy for a pair of shoes,” 
and had “trampled the head of the poor into the dust of the 
earth” (Am 2:6-7). Isaiah condemned those “who join house 
to house, who add field to field, until there is no more room, 
and you are made to dwell alone in the midst of the land” 
(Is 5:8). Similarly, Jeremiah condemns “him who builds his 
house by unrighteousness, and his upper rooms by injustice; 
who makes his neighbor serve him for nothing and does not 
give him his wages” (Jer 22:13). 

Standing in the line of both the Torah and the Prophets, 
our Lord Jesus Christ comes as the full expression of God’s 
economy. Born in humble circumstances, making a living as 
a laborer, the son of God reaches out to the disenfranchised 
of society. At the beginning of his ministry he announces: “The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me because he has anointed me to 
preach good news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim 
release to the captives and recovering of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty those who are oppressed, to proclaim the 
acceptable year of the Lord” (Lk 4:18). 

In everything that he did and said, our Lord made it 
clear that the primary focus of life had to be God and that 
compartmentalizing spheres of life, one economic and the 
other religious, was unacceptable. Thus it becomes impossible 
to serve two masters: God and mammon (Mt 6:24). The rich 
young man is admonished to sell all that he had and distribute 
to the poor if he wants to inherit eternal life (Lk 18:18-30). 
In the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, the rich man 
is condemned, not for any overt act of cruelty, but simply be¬ 
cause he had ignored Lazarus who sat at his gate (Lk 16:19-31). 

God’s economy teaches us that love leads to compassion, 
and compassion to justice. God not only has instructed us in 
methodology, but invites us to be partners with him. In read- 
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ing the “economic” prescriptions of the Old Covenant, we 
understand that they cannot be practically followed today ver¬ 
batim. However, the principles that underline them can be. 
Each and every economic system, modern or ancient, is re¬ 
plete with do’s and don’ts, otherwise it would be impossible to 
provide for the material needs of the society. The question is, 
which principles will be employed and who will be served? 


Christian Materialism 

The economy of God employs matter for spiritual ends, 
and thus sanctifies it. We are directed to do the same. How¬ 
ever, humans, from the time of Adam and Eve, have been 
fixated on material things. Adam and Eve were given every 
blessing in the Garden. They were, in return, called to offer 
up the gift of creation to God. Instead, they were distracted 
and chose to eat the fruit of the tree, believing that having 
eaten it they would “be like God” (Gen 3:5). The wholeness 
of creation is now broken. The intricate relationship between 
humanity and God is ruptured. In their naive arrogance, they 
focused on the gift rather than the giver, and lost perspective on 
the true meaning of life: communion with God. 

This theoretical and practical tension between the spiritual 
and the material has followed human beings throughout his¬ 
tory. Ancient philosophy tended to disparage the material. Plato, 
for example, saw humans as spirits imprisoned in their bodies. 
This school of thought had many adherents and was even gen¬ 
erally accepted in the broader culture. It influenced some ele¬ 
ments of Christianity, leading to the condemnation of 
“Origenism” in 543 a.d. by the Fifth Ecumenical Council. This 
condemnation was an affirmation of the human person as a 
psychosomatic (spirit-body) whole. The Council held to the 
Biblical view of creation that all that God created was “very 
good” (Gen 1:31). 

In the West this tendency to subordinate and even deprecate 
matter led, by the Renaissance, to an almost total mind/body 
split. However, in the secularizing trend of the Enlightenment, 
the effect was to see matter as autonomous. “Spirit” was not 
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able to be measured, and therefore, it was discounted. Science 
began the search for the “laws of nature.” Eventually, these 
“laws of nature” began to be applied to human behavior as 
well. Human beings, along with the rest of creation, were grad¬ 
ually being reduced to the products of material forces. 

Christian materialism affirms the basic goodness of the 
entirety of creation, visible and invisible. It also affirms that 
human beings are created as both spiritual and material beings, 
in a psychosomatic whole. This is in contrast to those who see 
us as nothing but spiritual beings, like the philosophers who 
laughed at St Paul on the Areopagus (Acts 17:32) when he 
spoke of the resurrection from the dead. And, it is also in 
contrast to those who see us as nothing but material beings 
that end when our bodies die. Both the spiritual and material 
constitute necessary components of the everyday lives of in¬ 
dividual human beings as well as of the entire society. This 
Christian materialism is captured in the Lord’s Prayer, when 
Jesus taught us to pray that the Father’s will be done “on 
earth as it is in heaven,” and to ask him for “our daily bread.” 


Who are we?—A Christian Anthropology and Sociology 

In affirming the fundamental goodness of creation, in¬ 
cluding human beings, and the unique mix of spirit and matter 
that constitutes our nature, we also observe that human beings 
were not created to live as autonomous beings in isolation one 
from another, but were created to live in community and to 
be in communion with each other and with God. However, 
like the tension between matter and spirit, the tension between 
the individual and the community seems to be permanently 
a part of our human history. There have been many opinions 
as to precisely how this interdependence between individuals 
and the community could be configured. The configuration 
depends upon the emphasis. If the individual is more highly 
valued, then society, and all institutions within that society, will 
be seen as constituted and constructed by the collective will of 
many separate individuals. If the community is more highly 
valued, then the individual will be seen as an extension and 
product of the community. 
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The question is central because much of modern eco¬ 
nomic theory, even some socialist, postulates an autonomous 
individual in pursuit of his or her rational self-interest as the 
fundamental building-block of any economy. This current em¬ 
phasis on the individual can be traced to Reformation and 
Renaissance thinkers who wanted to provide a necessary cor¬ 
rective to the over-emphasis on community, prevalent in an¬ 
cient and traditional societies, and the resulting acute subor¬ 
dination of the individual to the community. Their intention 
was to ultimately strengthen the community by strengthening 
the individuals within that community. It has, however, had 
the opposite atomizing effect of strengthening the individual at 
the expense of the community. 

On the other hand, if one looks closely at traditional 
societies, it could be said that while the sense of self is broader, 
located as much in the tribe or clan as in the individual, the 
same tendency toward self-interest becomes apparent when 
that tribe or clan encounters another. Simply broadening the 
boundaries of the self will not eliminate the phenomenon. Many 
of the factional conflicts we witness in the world today are a 
result of one community fighting another; one self at war with 
another. This sense of self must be transcended if people are 
going to live cooperatively in a society. 

But in modern economic theory we are not dealing simply 
with the fulfillment of self-interest, but of rational self-interest. 
The evils of unbridled self-interest have been noted from the 
beginning of time. The Scriptures are full of warnings against 
it. The modern twist is that individuals rationally calculate 
their self-interest and live their lives accordingly. And more¬ 
over, that this rational pursuit of one’s self-interest is balanced 
by others in a similar pursuit. But most of life’s activity cannot 
be explained by the rational pursuit of self-interest by the au¬ 
tonomous individual, even in societies that espouse this prin¬ 
ciple. What is not accounted for are the other dimensions of 
the human person, not least of which is the need for com¬ 
munion both with God and with other human beings. 

In the Garden, Adam and Eve sought an autonomous 
existence when they tasted the fruit. What they discovered was 
that by disobeying God they had broken the intimate relation- 
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ship between God and themselves. True human community 
that respects both the individual and the individual’s need for 
community can only be found in a restored relationship between 
God and humanity. It is in Christ, who has created “in him¬ 
self one new man in place of the two, so making peace, and ... 
reconcil[ing] us... to God in one body through the cross, 
thereby bringing the hostility to an end” (Eph 2:15-16), that 
we enter into the life of the Holy Trinity. It is in this life, the 
life of three persons who hold all things in common in total 
self-effacing love, who have not three wills but one will, that 
we find the model for all relationships, including economic ones. 
If one would like to speak of systems, the Trinity is a model 
for a life-giving system that liberates people from the struc¬ 
tures of sin. Because when the principle is self-effacing love, 
then the worth of the individual is upheld within community, 
and the community is strengthened as a result. There is neither 
the exploitation of the individual nor atomization of the 
community. 


Labor and Toil 

Human labor and the social relations in which it takes 
place are central to stewardship. Work should not be viewed 
as a curse or a necessary evil which allows for, but is separate 
from, meaningful life. Work is a process of participating in 
creation. We become co-creators with God in the work of per¬ 
fecting the creation, toward the salvation of the world (cf. 
Rm 8:19-21). The working out of our salvation (Phil 2:12) 
involves more than our spiritual selves; it involves our whole 
being. Labor, then, is an expression of our creativity and a ful¬ 
fillment of our being toward our own salvation, the salvation 
of others, and of the whole world. 

Labor becomes toil (Gen 3:17) when it is separated from 
this purpose. Even menial labor can be rewarding if it is seen 
to have meaning, is appreciated, and is in harmony with a 
broader purpose: put simply, if persons are treated like human 
beings. However, when workers are treated like machines, are 
denied their basic dignity as an image of God, then work be¬ 
comes drudgery. When work is seen as only a means to an end. 
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then everything in society suffers as a result. A worker’s self- 
worth suffers. His or her relations with others suffer. The en¬ 
vironment suffers. And, production suffers. 

Labor is the basis of production, in a sense quite distinct 
from the value theory of labor. The greatest differences in 
productivity for all countries, except for a few with extraor¬ 
dinary natural resources, arise from differences in quality and 
commitment to doing a job rather than from differences in 
natural resources or capital stock, even though the importance 
of these is undeniable. This fact emphasizes the importance of 
education, of training, of human relations, and of social struc¬ 
tures in work. When human labor is deformed and degraded 
then productivity inevitably falls. 

Work, in a very real sense, is worship. In his letter to 
Philemon, pleading on behalf of Onesimus, St Paul said that 
“formerly he [Onesimus] was useless to you, but now he is 
indeed useful to you and to me” (Philem 11). His usefulness 
was a consequence of his conversion to Cliristianity. In his 
faith he came to see that doing a good job was to do the will 
of God (Eph 6:6). And, similarly, St Paul admonished those 
who were responsible for overseeing production (i.e., masters) 
to treat their workers with love, “rendering service with a good 
will as to the Lord and not to men and women” (Eph 6:7). 

The Greek word “liturgy” comes from two words mean¬ 
ing work (ergon) of the people (laos). Even in pre-Christian 
times it had a meaning that was partly religious, but basically it 
meant something that we would call today “public-works.” As 
the Christian Gospel began to transform the consciousness of 
people, “liturgy” took on the deeper religious meaning it pres¬ 
ently has. Work came to be seen as a means for glorifying 
God, and people came to be seen, equally, as children of God 
created in his image and likeness. Liturgy became a means for 
expressing this new reality, this new life in Christ. 

When we celebrate the Eucharist we take bread and wine 
and offer it to God. This bread and wine is the product of 
human labor. It is wheat and grapes grown by human hands 
and transformed by human labor into uniquely human food. 
These stand as symbols of the cooperation between us and 
God for our own sustenance and the transformation of the 
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world. We offer them up as an act of faith and love that grows 
out of the gratitude we feel for all the blessings that God has 
bestowed on us. In return God sends his Holy Spirit and changes 
these products of our labor and our faith into the very Body 
and Blood of his Son. In this simple act work now achieves 
its full, transfigurative meaning. We find our purpose in this 
synergy, this cooperation, between God and us. 


The Economy and Salvation 

In a very real sense, the search for the right economic 
balance is the search for the right community and the right 
theology. As the right theology grounds us spiritually, and the 
right political principles ground us to construct a healthy com¬ 
munity, so the right economic system leads, not simply to a 
fair and just distribution of the material means for life, but 
more importantly, to the inclusion of all persons and all the 
elements of creation into the “accounting system” of society. 
Salvation belongs to all, and salvation means everyone work¬ 
ing together to bring the whole creation into harmony with 
God’s “desires all to be saved and to come to the knowledge 
of the truth” (1 Tim 2:4). 

However, people and societies make choices, and not all 
choices lead to salvation, lead to life. The Rich Young Man 
wanted to know the way to eternal life. The Lord told him. 
The young man said that he had done all of these things. He 
had followed all the prescriptions of the Law, but he felt that 
there had to be more. Then, the Gospel of Mark records, 
Jesus “loved him” (10:21) and gave him that life-saving ad¬ 
vice. He rejected the advice and walked away sad. Jesus com- 
God’s purpose. God “desires all to be saved and to come to the 
knowledge of the truth” (1 Tim 2:4). 

The economy is presented to us by some as a system 
beyond human construct, as part of the natural order of things. 
But while economic relationships per se are certainly part of 
the human condition, given our psychosomatic reality, the man¬ 
ner in which those relationships is formed belongs, like all of 
life, to a matter of choice. The economy was made for humans, 
not humans for the economy. The Son of Man is Lord even 
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of the economy (cf. Mk 2:27-28). Whenever we begin to speak 
of a system as autonomous, or when a system begins to claim 
autonomous status for itself, then it becomes an object of faith. 
Only God is autonomous; everything else is finite. 

Humans were created as worshipping beings. If they do 
not worship the true God, then they worship another god. It 
is either God or mammon (Mt 6:24). It is not accidental that 
economic (and many political) systems take on religious lan¬ 
guage and imagery to justify their programs. “They exchange 
the glory of the immortal God for images” (Rom 1:23). On 
the less serious side, “god-language” is often used in advertis¬ 
ing campaigns that try to satisfy the longing for the transcendent 
God through the purchase of some material object. On the much 
more serious side, those who manage the economy often talk 
of the “sacrifices” that must be made for the sake of the econ¬ 
omy. Salvation, in the form of universal prosperity, is the prom¬ 
ise. The sacrifice usually ends up being the weak, the powerless, 
the poor. It is the sacrifice of others, not of ourselves. There 
is no difference, practically speaking, between the sacrifices 
offered to Ba’al and those offered to the economic system. 

But the Lord says: “I desire mercy, not sacrifice” (Mt 
9:13; Mt 12:7; Hos 6:6). God showed us exactly what was 
meant not only in word, but especially in deed. In order to 
extricate us, God’s children and creation, from the deadly cycle 
of sin, the Lord came, became one of us, and took the suffering 
on himself, to show the way to life. His sacrifice resulted and 
results in the liberation of humanity and creation. His love 
lifted up and continues to lift up the poor and the oppressed, 
those with whom he associated himself. His resurrection from 
the dead is not only a sign of the promise in store for us who 
follow, it is also the inauguration of the re-creation of crea¬ 
tion. It is the Eighth Day, the First Day of the New Creation. 
God sends the Holy Spirit to breathe life into us, to guide us 
and to direct us in our calling to bring this new reality, this 
new life, to the world that God loves. 


Conclusion 


The debate surrounding the Blue Laws is a debate over 
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one vision of the world’s meaning over another. It is not about 
economic benefit—people will buy what they need one way or 
another. It is not about choosing one religious tradition’s holy 
day over another—Christians happen to be the majority of this 
society; in the Islamic countries, the observance is Friday; in 
Israel it is Saturday. It is about whether or not there win be 
any spiritual center to our society. It is about how we will define 
ourselves as both individuals and a people. It is a discussion 
about values, in the largest and broadest meaning of that word. 
Those who argue against Sunday closing laws are the same ones 
who would rob hfe of any spiritual meaning. 

In some sense we are asking more of the law, more of 
legislators, than it or they are capable of giving. Law, all law, 
requires a broad societal consensus for it to be enforceable. 
Currently, because of the structure oi our society, our econ¬ 
omy, and our political life, the consensus is with the expansion 
of economic analysis into every aspect of human existence. It 
is up to those of us who understand that life is more than 
bread (cf. Mt 4:4) to lay out the argument for the alternative 
paradigm, and to help people make the choices that will lead 
to true life. 
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Review Essay 


The Greek New Testament^ Fourth Revised Edition, Barbara Aland, 

Kurt Aland, Johannes Karavidopoulos, Carlo M. Martini, 

Bruce M. Metzger (Eds.), United Bible Societies, 1993. 

For almost thirty years translators and students of the New 
Testament have been using the critical text edited and periodically 
revised by Kurt Aland and others. But the latest edition of The 
Greek New Testament will be of particular interest to Orthodox 
readers for several reasons. It now makes extensive use of the 
Byzantine lectionary tradition, substantially expands its reference 
to patristic citations, and for the first time includes an Orthodox 
biblical scholar on the editorial committee, Johannes Karavidopoulos, 
Professor of New Testament at the Aristotle University of Thes¬ 
saloniki. He completes the ecumenical composition of the com¬ 
mittee that already included three Protestants (B. and K. Aland, 
B. Metzger) and a Roman Catholic (Carlo Martini). 

Interest in the Greek text of the New Testament and its transla¬ 
tion have much more than merely academic interest in the Orthodox 
world at large. Especially in Eastern Europe, where new religious 
freedom is giving new impetus to biblical and theological scholar¬ 
ship, the issue of translation is very much alive. Work on new 
translations is going on in Bulgaria, Romania and Russia, for 
example. In Russia alone there has been a tremendous resurgence 
of interest in biblical translation, taking up the substantial work of 
nineteenth century Russian biblical scholars cut short by the Bol¬ 
shevik Revolution. New translations are now being prepared not 
only in Russian, but in the various non-Russian languages of the 
former Soviet Union. A new and attractive journal devoted to this 
subject and to biblical scholarship in general has recently ap¬ 
peared {Mir Biblii [The World of the Bible], founded by the late 
Fr Alexander Men). And in 1992 and 1993 two ten-day conferences 
sponsored by the Orthodox Churches and United Bible Societies 
were held in Russia and Belarus to focus attention on issues of 
text and translation (Bruce Metzger and J. Karavidopoulos both 
made presentations). These new efforts are important to keep in 
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mind when considering the value that textual criticism and The 
Greek New Testament have for the Orthodox world. 

After more than a decade of work, the first edition of The 
Greek New Testament came out in 1966, and was followed by 
revisions in 1968, 1975, 1983 (corrected third edition), and in 
1993 the present fourth edition. With the third edition, the text 
of The Greek New Testament coincides exactly with the 26th 
edition of the Nestle-Aland Novum Testamentum Graece, the 
most widely used critical text. The 27th edition of this text was 
also published in 1993 and remains unchanged. The editors of 
both editions consider that while there are particular readings that 
will remain problematic, this text continues to represent the best 
effort of modern scholarship to sift through the more than 5,000 
ancient papyri, manuscripts, early versions, and more than 100,000 
patristic citations, to recover what the New Testament writers wrote. 
Only the critical apparatus has been updated, and here is where 
we find the difference between these two editions. Nestle-Aland 
includes all the more than 10,000 variants, with a sampling of 
documentary support for each of them. The Greek New Testament, 
however, is directed specifically toward translators, so the editors 
have selected what they regard as the 1,437 most important variants, 
omitting those differences in spelling, punctuation and vocabulary 
that have little or no bearing on the meaning of the text. But The 
Greek New Testament is not merely a pared-down version of 
Nestle-Aland. In exchange for the reduction in number of variants, 
each of the selected variants is given a much more complete ap¬ 
paratus, with more extensive documentation to support each read¬ 
ing. This is where the benefit of the new edition becomes especially 
apparent. Even so, the perhaps unavoidable limitation in variants 
is likely to disappoint some readers when they find that some 
particular passage has not been included. Even Bruce Metzger was 
not completely satisfied with this selection, and includes an addi¬ 
tional 600 variants in his companion volume {A Textual Commentary 
on the Greek New Testament, A Companion Volume to the United 
Bible Societies' Greek New Testament, Second Edition, Stuttgart, 
1994). 

Before going further, it is necessary to put the New Testament 
variants in proper perspective. It must be emphasized that the Greek 
text of the New Testament is the single most thoroughly authen¬ 
ticated text of the ancient world. Among the vast array of docu¬ 
ments available, none differs on issues that touch the substance of 
the Christian faith concerning the life, death and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. Even in details, 85 percent of all the manuscripts 
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agree. Most of the remaining 15 percent differ only in punctuation, 
spelling or the use of a synonym. These minor differences make up 
the bulk of the 10,000 variant readings found in Nestle-Aland. 

For those unfamiliar with the organization of the text and 
apparatus of The Greek New Testament it will be useful to run 
through an example before turning more specifically to the Byzan¬ 
tine lectionary and the patristic citations. 

The Greek New Testament begins with an introduction and a 
listing of all the papyri, manuscripts, lectionaries, early versions, 
and Fathers (Latin and Greek) cited in this edition, with an ex¬ 
planation of how each is used in the apparatus and how the text 
was determined. Each page in the main body of the text is divided 
into two parts. The top half of the page sets out the critical text, 
divided into sections, each with an English title and a cross-reference 
to the parallel passages. The bottom of the page contains the critical 
apparatus, which in turn has three parts, as follows: 

1. The textual apparatus shows the documentary support 
for the selected variant readings. 

2. The discourse segmentation apparatus notes major dif¬ 
ferences in punctuation and paragraphing between 
various editions of the Greek text, modern English 
and French translations. (This can be a problematic 
area for translators, since the earliest Greek manuscripts 
used neither punctuation nor breaks between para¬ 
graphs, sentences or words.) 

3. Cross-references to other biblical and non-biblical books 
are noted. 

English versions of the New Testament sometimes note al¬ 
ternate readings of particular passages. The RSV, for example, is 
based on the Nestle-Aland text but regularly notes that “other 
ancient manuscripts read.. . Quite often these “other ancient 
manuscripts” reflect the Byzantine lectionary tradition. Consider 
Matt 17:14ff. Jesus healed a boy his disciples had been unable 
to cure. When the disciples asked him why they were not able to 
cast out the demon, He said to them, “Because of your little faith. 
For truly I say to you, if you have faith as a grain of mustard 
seed, you will say to this mountain, ‘Move from here to there,’ and 
it will move; and nothing will be impossible to you” (verse 17:20). 
At this point the RSV moves to the next paragraph and begins 
verse 17:22, following Nestle-Aland and omitting verse 17:21. 
However, it adds a note at 17:20: “Other ancient authorities in- 
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sert verse 21, ‘But this kind never comes out except by prayer and 
fasting.’ ” 

To find out which “ancient authorities” include verse 17:21 
we refer to The Greek New Testament. The Greek text in Matthew 
comes under the heading “The Healing of a Boy with a Demon 
(Mk 9:14-29; Lk 9:37-43a). “An annotation at the end of the 
section, at verse 17:20, directs us to the textual apparatus at the 
bottom of the page. There we read the omitted verse: toGto 6s 
t6 ydvoc; ouk ^KTiopsOsTai si [kx] sv TipoasuxTi Kai vriaxsia. 
This is followed by a list of symbols which indicate which of the 
manuscript witnesses include or omit the verse (the symbols used 
in the apparatus are listed in the introduction and on a handy 
reference sheet). An explanation of the apparatus for 17:21 is 
given below. 


Witnesses that include 17:21 

Uncials. The verse is included in a number of “uncials,” 
Greek manuscripts written in capital letters, prior to the 
general switch to “miniscules” after the ninth century. 
The uncials are the earliest manuscripts. (More than a 
hundred papyrus fragments of the New Testament from 
as early as the third century have also been found, but 
they include only pieces of the text. The apparatus does 
not show that any of the fragments come from this sec¬ 
tion of Matthew.) 

Aleph.^ Codex Sinaiticus (not the ori^nal hand from the 
4th century, but a later correction written on the original 
manuscript; it also has ^KSdcWeTai for EKTropEGsrai; 
the manuscript is now in London). 

C. Paris, 5th c. 

D. Cambridge and Paris, 5th and 6th c. 

L. Paris and Rome, 8th and 9th c. 

W. Washington, 5th c. 

A. St Gall, 9th c. 

Miniscules. P, P, 28, 157, 180 (205, 1505, and lectionary 
1074 read 565, 597, 700, 892 (final cor¬ 

rected version), 1006, 1010, 1071, 1241, 1243, 1292, 
1342, 1424, all from the 9th c. and later. 
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Byzantine Uncials, (With a text that corresponds to the 
Byzantine lectionaries) £, F, G, H (9th c.) and O, 2, 
both from the 6th c. 

Byzantine lectionaries. The majority of those examined, 
including the current standard edition for the Greek Ortho¬ 
dox Church, the Apostoliki Diakonia edition (1988, re¬ 
print of 1904 edition); I 184 and / 514 have minor dif¬ 
ferences (I is the symbol for a lectionary manuscript). 

Early Versions (ancient translations). Twelve of the Old 
Latin versions, including several from the 4th and 5th c. 
(out of the 63 examined), the Vulgate (4th/5th c.), 
two Syriac versions (5th and 7th c., with minor dif¬ 
ferences), two Coptic versions (4th/5th, 9th c., the first 
with minor differences), the Armenian version (5th c.), 
two Ethiopic versions (from about 500), a Georgian 
version from the 10th c. and the Old Slavonic version 
from the 9th c. 

Patristic citations. The reading is also supported by its use 
in the writings of Origen, Asterius, Basil, and Chrysostom 
in Greek; and in Latin by Hilary, Ambrose, Jerome and 
Augustine. 


Witnesses that omit 17:21 
Uncials: 

Aleph*, Codex Sinaiticus (original reading, 4th c., now 
in London). 

B, Codex Vaticanus (4th c. now in the Vatican). 

©. (9th c., now in Tbilisi.) 

Miniscules, 33, 579, 892 from 9th, 13th and 9th c., 
respectively. 

Byzantine Lectionaries, Of those examined, only I 253 
1020 A.D.). 

Early Versions. Two Old Latin versions (6th and 8th c.), 
three Syriac versions (4th and 6th c.), two Coptic ver¬ 
sions (4th and 9th c.), an Ethiopic manuscript of the 
13th c., and Georgian versions from the 9th and 10th c. 
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Patristic citations. None are listed to support the omission. 


The textual apparatus is followed by the discourse segmenta¬ 
tion apparatus which notes those other editions that only have a 
paragraph break, not a section break at this point: Nestle-Aland, 
RSV^ NIV and NRSV, It also indicates that no comparison can 
be made to several other versions which use a different underlying 
Greek text (i.e., that includes 17:21): Textus Receptus, Apostoliki 
Diakonia edition, Merk’s Novum Testamentum Gaece et Latine 
(1984, 10th edition), La Nouvelle Version Segond Revisee (Bible 
a la Colombe, 1978) and La Bible en Frangais Courant (1982). 

Finally, each annotated verse is rated A, B, C or D to sig¬ 
nify the degree of certainty and agreement the editors felt in 
choosing the reading they included in the body of the text. [A] in¬ 
dicates the text is certain; [B] means almost certain; [C] means 
that the Committee had difficulty deciding which variant to place 
in a text; and [D], “which occurs only rarely,” indicates that the 
Committee had great difficulty arriving at a decision (p. 3*). The 
rationale for the rating of each passage can be found in Bruce 
Metzger’s companion volume. For this edition each variant has 
been reevaluated, so there are changes in the certainty of many 
readings. But the omission of 17:21, as in the previous edition, 
is rated [A]. The editors are certain that this verse was not 
originally in Matthew. To quote Metzger, “Since there is no satis¬ 
factory reason why the passage, if originally present in Matthew, 
should have been omitted in a wide variety of witnesses, and since 
copyists frequently inserted material derived from another Gospel, 
it appears most manuscripts have been assimilated to the parallel 
in Mark 9:29” (Metzger, op. cit., p. 35). Nevertheless, the tradi¬ 
tional Byzantine text includes this verse when the passage is read 
on the 10th Sunday after Pentecost. 

The apparatus for the first time includes a wide selection of 
Byzantine lectionary manuscripts and more extensive patristic docu¬ 
mentation. Previous editions included a small sampling of Byzan¬ 
tine lectionaries, but here we have a thorough review of a large 
number of manuscripts. Until recently most scholars discounted 
the Byzantine tradition as of little value in establishing the text of 
the New Testament. Kurt Aland himself, in his textbook on textual 
criticism, ranks the value of these lectionaries last of five categories. 
Yet there is increasing acknowledgement that they deserve more 
attention. 
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The main reason that the Byzantine textual tradition has been 
undervalued is that its manuscripts are not the oldest among the 
documents now available. The papyri and many uncials, together 
with early versions and certain patristic citations, are much older 
than the earliest Byzantine manuscripts. In their various forms and 
with only minor differences the Byzantine manuscripts parallel the 
Textus Receptus, the Greek text that for several hundred years 
was the standard. The similarity is not surprising, since the TR 
is based on an edition first prepared by Erasmus in 1516 from the 
few manuscripts then available to him, all of which had been in 
use in the medieval Greek Church. The first edition contained 
numerous errors. Where he had no Greek text (some portions of 
Revelation for example) he simply translated backwards from the 
Latin Vulgate. These mistakes were corrected in subsequent edi¬ 
tions, and within fifty years this version became known as the 
“received text,” the Textus Receptus. While a greater number of 
manuscripts were later consulted, the only ones available continued 
to be from the late Byzantine period. The TR thus corresponds 
very closely to the standard text now in use among Greek Ortho¬ 
dox churches, the Apostoliki Diakonia edition. Another edition. 
The Greek New Testament According to the Majority Text (Z, C. 
Hodges and A. L. Farstad, Eds., Nashville, 1985) or simply the 
Majority Text, gives the reading favored by the majority of Greek 
manuscripts. Since the manuscripts with a Byzantine reading are 
by far the majority, the result is similar to the Textus Receptus. 
The TR was the basis for the King James translation (1611), and 
its updated successor, the New King James. Because of their Byz¬ 
antine roots these English editions, and others based largely on 
the Textus Receptus or Majority Text, often preserve traditional 
Byzantine readings. The New King James Version includes, for 
example, Matt 17:21, but notes in the center margin that it is 
omitted in Nestle-Aland and The Greek New Testament. 

While he joins the editors of The Greek New Testament as 
the one responsible for reviewing the “Byzantine” manuscript tradi¬ 
tion, Karavidopoulos himself takes issue with the very categoriza¬ 
tion of these texts as “Byzantine,” arguing that this labels the tradi¬ 
tion far too narrowly. 

This term is not entirely correct, because if we take into 
consideration the fact that many of the Byzantine read¬ 
ings coincide with the papyri and codices prior to the 
major editions of the 4th century, and if one considers 
also that this was the text read in churches before, during 
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and after the Byzantine era, this term gives the impression 
of temporal limitation inconsistent with the historical facts. 

On the other hand, the term “ecclesiastical” applied to 
these texts is not much better, since it leaves the in¬ 
correct impression that other types of texts had nothing 
to do with the Church. The other types of texts did not 
merely adorn libraries, they also were certainly used within 
the liturgical life of the Church. Yet if in the end we 
prefer the term ecclesiastical or, even better, “liturgical,” 
it is because these terms are closer to reality. [“L’Edition 
Patriarchate du Nouveau Testament (1904), Probl^mes 
de Texte et de Traduction dans le Monde Orthodoxe,” 
Thessaloniki 1992, p. 197-198.] 

The strongest argument for reconsidering the value of this 
lectionary tradition is that it preserves a number of readings that 
are shorter, and most likely older, than those in other manuscript 
traditions. In recent biblical scholarship Western texts with a 
similar liturgical pedigree have also been rehabilitated because 
they have been shown to preserve shorter readings (these are known 
as “the western non-interpolations”). Consider one example, Mark 
3:32: “And a crowd was sitting about him, and they said to him 
‘your mother and your brothers [and your sisters] are outside, 
asking for you.” (Kal ekccStito Ttspl auTov Sx^oq, Kai Xdyou- 
aiv atJTS, M5ou f| aou Kal ol dcbsXcpoi oou [Kal <xl 

d6EX(|>at aou] ^r|To0a[v as.) The bracketed phrase is in¬ 
cluded in the text of the present edition, but the backets [C] rating 
indicate that its presence in the original is very uncertain. Karavi- 
dopoulos argues that it should not be in the text. It is omitted by 
many of the most ancient manuscripts and by most of the Byzantine 
lectionaries. He is not convinced that the phrase existed in the 
original but believes it was omitted from subsequent versions either 
accidentally (the copyist mistook the second “aou” for the first) 
or deliberately, since the sisters of Jesus are not mentioned in either 
verses 31 or 34, nor in the parallel passages (Matt 12:47 and 
Luke 8:20). Historically too, it is entirely improbable that the 
sisters of Jesus would appear publicly to look for him. The shorter 
reading, preserved in the lectionaries, ought to be followed, espe¬ 
cially when it has such extensive support. (This is the same 
position that Metzger takes in the companion volume. See Kara- 
vidopoulos, “Lectio Brevior Potior”: Zuvxo^isq rpa(|)£q tou 
EKKXr|aiaaTLKo6 Kstpsvou TTqq Kaivqq AiaOqKrjq, [“Short 
Readings in the Ecclesiastical Text of the New Testament”], Thes- 
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saloniki, 1992. He notes some 50 shorter readings preserved in 
the liturgical text.) 

Karavidopoulos was invited in 1982 to participate in the 
editorial committee of The Greek New Testament. With a team 
of colleagues and graduate students from the University of Thes¬ 
saloniki he formed the Lectionaries Research Center and spent 
five years gathering, collating and checking some 150 manuscripts 
from Mt Athos, elsewhere in Greece, and from around the world, 
to determine the full range of variation in the Byzantine lectionary 
tradition. Of these, 70 manuscripts—30 for the Gospels and 40 
for the Apostolos—ranging from the 8th to the 16th centuries, 
were selected for regular citation and are listed by number, con¬ 
tents and date (or approximation) in the Introduction. Half of 
these were representative of standard Byzantine readings, while 
the other half represented texts which more or less frequently 
differed from the standard. Also represented is the lectionary 
published by the Apostoliki Diakonia of the Church of Greece 
and now regarded as the “official” text. This is based in turn on 
the 1904 edition of the New Testament, commissioned and promul¬ 
gated by the Patriarchate of Constantinople (reprinted in 1988 by 
the Apostoliki Diakonia). Whenever a variant reading is noted 
in the apparatus, the lectionary evidence, if any, is cited for that 
pasasge. When the majority of selected lectionaries agrees with the 
Apostoliki Diakonia edition, the apparatus includes the group 
symbol Lect. A variety of other symbols indicates when this edi¬ 
tion (AD) differs from part of the lectionary tradition. 

The establishment of the AD text is itself an interesting side¬ 
light. Over the centuries, as various editions of the Greek New 
Testament text printed in the West found their way into the Greek 
Church under the Ottoman Empire, the texts used liturgically be¬ 
gan increasingly to diverge. Thus, in 1899 the Patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople formed a committee—consisting of Vasileos Antoniades, 
a professor at the Patriarchal School in Halki, and two metro¬ 
politans—to review the manuscripts available in Constantinople and 
in the monastic libraries of Mt Athos. They were commissioned 
to produce an edition of the New Testament that would be as close 
as possible to the traditional Church text. After collecting and re¬ 
viewing 116 manuscripts (9th to 16th c.), they published the 
resulting text, known now as the Patriarchal Edition, in 1904. 
(See Karavidopoulos, “UEdition Patriarchale,” op. cit.) This text 
also forms the basis for the modern Greek translation of the New 
Testament. The translators (J. Galanis, G. Galitis, J. Karavidopou- 
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los and P. Vassiliades) originally used the Nestle-Aland text, 
standard in Greek theological schools. The results of this effort, 
however, caused a furor when it was published in 1975, precisely 
because the critical text was used rather than the liturgically 
familiar Byzantine text. A decision was made to redo the transla¬ 
tion on the basis of the Patriarchal Edition. This translation was 
rewarded with general acclaim when it appeared in 1989 (it now 
carries the imprimatur of the Greek Church and the Patriarchs of 
Constantinople, Alexandria and Jerusalem). 

In addition to the expanded reference to Byzantine lectionaries, 
the apparatus of this new edition now also includes much more 
patristic evidence (repared by H. J. Frede of Beuron). As the 
introduction states, “in contrast to earlier editions emphasis has 
been placed on offering as complete a survey as possible of the 
Fathers through the mid-fifth century, because the citations of these 
authors are of the greatest importance for reconstructing the original 
text of the New Testament” (p. 29*). While more than 175 
Greek and Latin Fathers are listed (with their approximate date 
of death), the introduction states that the most thorough review 
was limited to Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Hippoly- 
tus, Methodius, Eusebius, Didymus, Epiphanius and Cyril of Alex¬ 
andria. Among later writers only John of Damascus is cited 
regularly “because of his importance in the Greek Orthodox Church” 
(p. 30*). The patristic evidence is illuminating, not only for 
reconstructing the original text, but for demonstrating the fluidity 
of the New Testament text as late as the 5th century. For example, 
St John Chrysostom did not know the story of the woman caught 
in adultery (John 7:53-8:11), nor did St Cyril of Alexandria or 
St Cyprian of Carthage; but St Ambrose, St Jerome and St Augus¬ 
tine did (nor is this story given much prominence in the current 
lectionary of the Orthodox Church: it is read only on 8 October, 
the feast of St Pelagia, and as part of the order of confession for 
“a sinful woman”). 

The aim of New Testament textual criticism is to recover 
the “original” text. While this is itself a worthy task, the field’s 
domination by Protestant scholars may, I suspect, carry with it a 
theological assumption foreign to Orthodox scholars. If the Bible 
alone is the inspired Word of God upon which faith rests (“sola 
scriptura”), then it is of the utmost importance to have the au¬ 
thentic, original text. Anything in the text that might be classified 
as an interpolation by a hand later than the biblical author’s is 
not the original and infallible revealed Word of God. Robert Grant, 
for example, writes that all additions or omissions that are not 
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part of the original text “belong to the history of the Church 
rather than the New Testament. They have as little, or as much, 
claim to the apostolic witness as does such a work as the Gospel 
of Thomas” {A Historical Introduction to the New Testament^ 
Touchstone, 1972, p. 51). This attitude, by his own admission, 
leads to tremendous frustration, because it is virtually impossible 
to reconstruct the original text with absolute certainty. In the Or¬ 
thodox Church, however, where scriptural revelation is understood 
as part of the broader context of the Holy Spirit’s life within the 
Church, there is much less burden placed on the original text as 
the sole bearer of divine revelation. While certainly the New 
Testament holds a preeminent place in the Holy Spirit’s activity 
within the Church, it is nevertheless within the Church, not set 
apart or over it. The Church, founded and guided by the Holy 
Spirit, existed prior to the collation of the texts and indeed gave 
birth to the New Testament, as such, under the guidance of the 
same Holy Spirit who inspired the authors (and editors). The in- 
spirtation of Scriptures and Church history are understood to be 
complementary, part of a continuous whole, and not in opposition 
to one another. 

This perspective allows a completely different attitude toward 
textual criticism. There is less anxiety concerning those later addi¬ 
tions which have become traditional, sanctified by centuries of use 
within various churches. This gives Orthodox translators the free¬ 
dom to choose in good conscience alternate readings which may 
be traditional but not the most ancient. On the other hand, this 
same freedom means there is no justification for viewing the Byz¬ 
antine textual tradition as the “only” correct and genuinely Ortho¬ 
dox textual basis for the New Testament. It must be recognized 
that much of the diversity within the Church of the first five cen¬ 
turies was displaced (or suppressed) under the gradual ascendancy 
of the Byzantine Empire. This certainly can be seen in the history 
of liturgy, but it is also true for the New Testament text. Many 
of the earliest papyri and manuscripts which differ from the tradi¬ 
tional Byzantine text represent earlier traditions (although, as noted 
above, there are exceptions). Also, while we might expect the 
Byzantine tradition to differ occasionally from other early tradi¬ 
tions (Latin, Syriac, Coptic, Ethiopic, Georgian or Armenian, for 
example), we can also find diversity within the Byzantine tradi¬ 
tion itself: among manuscripts, among lectionaries, among patristic 
citations. What must be emphasized is that the choice of final read¬ 
ing for any given passage is not between “Orthodox” and “non- 
Orthodox” but between readings that come from various Ortho- 
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dox traditions, since most of the manuscripts represent the first 
millennium of the undivided Church. 

This diversity within one Tradition underlines the argument 
that there is no “one” manuscript or manuscript tradition that is 
entirely satisfactory on its own. The faithful Orthodox Christian 
student and translator of the New Testament will need to take 
into account not only the traditional Byzantine readings, but also 
the much wider evidence gathered in The Greek New Testament, 
to whose editors, and to the many scholars on whom their work 
is based, we need to be grateful. 

-“John A, Jillions 
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